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, cessful struggle for freedom—which is self-| no doubt can exist that the conscious want of| If it would justify its own freedom, it is 
Cuba: The Question of the Day. pase Sa ty the question is solved. | it implies the right to possess it. bound to help the struggling nationality, pro- 

At men and all nations possess the right of | They demonstrate their right. | ‘The armed heel may for the moment crush | vince, tribe, or even family 
self-government, ix proportion to their amount Whatever our reckonings in the past may | it out, but it will certainly in the long runcon-| We are speaking plainly and simply with re- 
of self-knowledge. | have been, it appears to us that in the present | quer. | ference to Cuba. 

When the man or the nation first feels that | stage of the world these three problems have What is the imperative duty of a really great | In our own early struggles for independence 
he or it is oppressed, this self-knowledge | been setiled, at any rate in America. Here, | people, possessed of the full right of self-gov- | with one of the greatest powers in the world— 
becomes conscious, where, to a certain extent, freedom is better | ernment, when it finds its weaker neighbor | a power from which we sprung, and from 

When either of them first initiates an unsuec- | appreciated, because it is better understood, | first awaking to this degree of self-knowledge? | which even now we confess ourselves proud to 
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have sprung—France, herself, at that time , to the reader under the name of Fielding. An unfor- | tribute to the support of human life. But} Here we have 11,166,455 passengers travel- 
anything but a thorcughly free nation, held | “ate second marriage, contracted by the grandfa-| their lives should not be made the sport of | ing, not one killed, and only 14—a little over 


ther of the hero, ultimately led to the expulsion of his 


ancestor from the homestead, The exile, John Fielding, wanton men. 


out the helping hand to our people. Without 


her assistance our fathers would probably | angry at nis father’s injustice, « migratestothe State| The earnest, unselfish President of the Soci- 
have achieved théir liberty and conquered | of New York, where he contracts an alliance, and has | ety for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 
a son, Mark, borntohim, He then, with his wife and | yr pe, rgh, has brought some ridicule and no 


their freedom. Nevertheless, the lesson stands 
before us, stamped upon the page of history. 


a 





child, removes to the West, where, in a few years, | 4:44) ‘ 
| first th +} , ° : little opprob1 
| first the father, and then the mother of the hero, die, | 


Some few thousands of men upon this conti-| Ip time, and by ordinary means, this boy is intro- | Prevent certain pigeon-shooting matches that | 





nent took up arms to free themselves. A | duced to the reader as an overgrown, loosely-jointed | were advertised to take place near this city. 

reat nation of the Old World, with what object | youth, not at all handsome, very awkward, and| This he has done under the authority of law, 
. h . " ery ignorant of e cor ntionali Q Thie oun n a 

it matters not, entered into the fight, buckling | ¥®"9 psa of the cony “y ules, this young | and in the interest of public morals, for no one 

: . man, While yet @ minor, and during the sence of . : 

— —— P upon OF & le. . . his guardian, an excellent man of the name of Trap- | . ibe t l i what kind of —s _ ouch exh! 

Does history reproach her for so doing? per, @ counselor-at-law, is inveigied into a marriage | bitions bring together, and how almost always 


Are not Lafayette and Rochambeau among | With a pretty woman, ten years hiss 





the names scored by history on its proudest | ong) She is a showy but depraved girl. Her her, | tions and criticisms on his conduct, Mr. Bergh 
- Mrs, Burt, a woms f strong but uncul ated nd ] : 
oman Of strong but unculiiv m'ne. | has replied in a manly, dispassionate letter, 


pace ? 
page: : ’ was housekeeper, and, it is hinted, something nearer — 

Yet the Atlantic Ocean intervened between | even, to the young hero’s grandfather. On this mar- | ®4“TeSS d to the editor of The Cilizen an 
our inceptive and struggling nationality and | riage the interest of the story turns. It colors the | Round Table, as follows : 


rr . . ° intnre . life Moltine 
rance. France herself was not at that time | future of the life of Mark Fielding. AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR THE PREVENTION OF 








. : x | But it is not fair, either fo » interests the an. serene aper : 
free. It was rather the impulse of the French | 40 fair, eith chy r the interests of an _ | CRUELTY TO ANIMALS, " : 
] } tl f th Fr ‘h Gov ent thor or the pleasure of the reader, that we should OFFICE, 696 Broadway, New York, Sept. 27, 1869. 
people, than that of the French Government, | qivuige further of the plot. We will leav DEAR StR—I have the pleasure to acknowledge the 
h lent support to our efforts. here, only remarking that we know of no 1 S ipt of your note of last week, without date, in re- 
7) “Pig 7 t es.) w ¢ I litel 
But that in I ulse was encouraged rather than | Of the present day who can throw more - 41 oes rig pe Ma . - ‘e is 7 chert pe Riss bree i 
“ " rouns . ; P arart . ‘ . aNK1) otest agains 1@ interierence of us Society, 
ippressed by the French Government. - ind, or develop @ chara ~s. maie or tem created for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. You 
or , . vetler Or more naturally than Mary ¢ ( H have already done us the justice to utter your convic- 
What is our Gov ant now ¢ ow 3 : ave already done us the justi 1 you " 
wae ~ . - rovernment now doing with r who r her real name and pseudonyms innum tion that our motives are good; and as we could do 
ard to Cuba? | abl n much that is instructive and fruit. | Nothing without the Law’s authority, I herewith cite 
, : : : ’ ap gta arene ages yee whi es to the subject. 
The national feeling develops itself strongly | ful for good to thousands of readers of both sexes, | Se aA : r nat eaniintieens 
in favor of that oppressed and struggling and of all ages, wherever the English language i | “Sec, 1. If any person shall over-drive, over-load, 
, , spoken, | torture, torment, deprive of necessary sustenance, or 
nationality. It has welcomed the “Lone | “put tne pest recommendation we can offer of her | unnecessarily of cruelly beat, or needlessly mutilate 
Star” as one of our own It recognizes | great ability is the magnifice: nd yet simply-told | 0” Xé, or cause or procure to be over-driven, over- 
gtenate « ‘ Rin Cin Bow . ‘‘ all men a serial x is loaded, tortured, tormeé i, or deprived of ne ury 
simply and purely the fact that ul men and ’ sustenance, or to be unnecessarily or cruelly beaten. 
Mi : i} Sool? f o pry? amt ” x tilet } ‘ . 1 
au nat } POSse e7 0 ei feqovern Cc or needlessly mu ed or k is afore ’ y 
me possess f self-90 THE HUSBAND OF TWO WIVES, | 2" neetiestiy mutilated « | 
proportion to their amount of f- wledae.”’ ) ffeing creacure, every suc ene ’ J 
‘ . : uch offense, be guilty of a misdemeanor.”’ 


We of on « ‘ reot 1A » pane 
jhe | We offer it as a real tre to the iders of FRANK { would refer you to 





It admits unhesitatingly the truth that * 











> 7 . LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER We cannot | pag rT Betting and 

f-lenowledae of Cuba has demonstrated thi: PAPER. | pag , on Betting and ( 

‘ “<4 eage of Wa Was ‘ we | Speak too highly of it. We, therefore, unhesitat- | ‘ All wagers, bets of stakes 
right. | ingly pronounce it charming, from the opening to | Tce, Or upon any gaming 

Our people exhibit largely and freely their | the closing chapter. any lot, chance, casualty, 0 

a titling . ; 7 event whatever, shall be u contr 

ready will to help the young and struggling — — — or on account of any money or property, or thing in 
nationality. Yet our Government denies our mel : action so wagered, bet or staked, shall be void. 

- ¥ Yet ou . . . Cruelty to Animals. By the first quoted statute, you will perceive it ts 
right to do so. > . — . forbidden to torture, torment, or n é y kill any 
Surely there is some error in this Bear and bull-baiting, dog and cock-fight- | dumb creature ; and’ I submit that these games c 

> >is some e€ . . 1 . | 4 } 
0 le ' 7. ing, and a thousand and one practices that our | Within the text and meaning of the law, It is pn 
What is the Government of the United ancestors indulzed in, with real zest , | pretended that the birds are killed from any 1 
: 7 icestors idulged in, with ul zest, and le necessit it are sol e t« as t 
States? It is, or should be, simply the expo- . eye : "~. | ble necessity, but are solely made to serve as tary 
oo 7 i as without a thought of their wantonness and | to verify the accuracy of the destroyer’s aim, Wit! 
nent of the national will. Were this feeling | | ity. obliviou oe area ta becoming and consistent truthfulness, you admit that 
cruelty, oblivious to their demoralizing influ- | those creatures are believed to be sometimes even mu- 


simply an isolated impression on the American 





: » . ; ence on the feelings and sentiments, and re- | tilated beforehand, in order, I presume, to lessen thi 
ation, the tendency of a restless section of the | — 1] tl » Gaiitectess } chances of the escape of the helples mals—thereby 
: vs . | garaless oi @ sinister fan arizs ft you , a , > 
people to assist Cuba, there might be some : ‘ umivarization OF youth | adding to the dishonor of the original vilense, 
: and innocence with blood—all these have | rhe “sport” is further obnoxious to the statute 


reason for such chilly or lukewarm attitude : Poy nade awe encima ¢ waming. because at all 
rea r a lly ce at © | vielded to the humanizing spirit of the age, to | made to prevent betting and gaming, because at all 
tpon the part of our Government with regard | ;, > ’ snch contests there isa “stake,” either of money or 


. ; - . the tenderer and more exalted sympathies of | other valuable consideration, In every point of 
t» this question. But the feeling with reference | : : 





| of law; demoralizing to tl who take part in it; 


} . . therefor e tice may be regards is olati 
. , : : human nature, and are now confined to half. | erefore, the practice may be regarded as in violation 

to Cuba is well-nigh universal. a : 
civilized nations like Spain, or to murderers, | and, however remotely associated, is, in fact, a rem- 


should be, and are, condemned by Divine and human 
| law. To take an immortal work of the Deity, and, 


To what, then, are we to attribute the pres- | thieves and gamblers in countries like our | 2% of that cruel spirit which, in ages now happily 
ent position assumed by the President and his |own. Go into a public, we will say q political, ie eet owen, a nied the sod ‘ " arena with — nan 
Cabinet ? | assemblage, in countries where these detest. | * lepraved peo} le, and may be placed in the category | , 

Either to fear, to incapacity, or to a disincli- | .),1, practices are common, and you will find i, DEM, COCK ARG Cog-EgAts, otc, OF the present | 
nation to obey the popular will. the speaker who utters a 8 ntiment not thor- rhe innoce nt sports of a people are almost as ne- 

They are either ignorant of our real strength, | onghly in accord with the feelings or preju- | pees ke Re ll AF ve Bang Be aon = ~_— 


or dread the strength which might be opposed | dices of his audience is saluted with cries, too 














t them, but we cannot suppose the possibility | often only premonitory of realization, of ‘Kill | after assembling a crowd of spectators, deliberately 
of the last supposition. Neither can we believe | }im! kill him!’ In countries more civilized, | te@? it to pieces merely for fun, is, in my opinion, a 
the » Preside Saneatl fa « 7. 1 thar | icealigg * mn srg : pom ’ | double crime, by reason of its dis rous reaction on 
that the President himself is ame nable to « ither even in such dens as Tammany Hall, the worst | the human character. Cai the inventive genius of 
of the first reasons. If not, let him change his | yoy will hear will be the crv of “Turn him | Sportsmen discover a moving t t which will serve 
Cabinet, or put on the screw of his own ener-| out!” Ruffians, as most of the so-called poli- | and demoraliz ee 
: 3 } : : 4 >» & I i ” i rid 0 IZaulo Mn n. 
getic determination. He developed his power | ticians of New York are, it is rare to find one | , You are pleased further to remark that this “sport” 
: eo Wilde . _ —s » mannie ; rt | is sanctioned by the most prominent gentlemen of 
in the Wilderness. He was serving the people | who would cry for blood, or shed it, unless, | France and England, and was approved of by persons 


then ; let him exhibit some of it now, and serve | jndeed, he be one of those who frequent prize- | Of the highest standing at the late Cor vent'on of 
1s 2@ . y a . , ‘ sportsmen, I need only remind you that the practice 
US CHES MOT, fights, dog-fights, cock-fights, pigeon-shooting, of making two men at a time serve as targets, in a 
The United States are weary of the play] and such other disgusting and demoralizing | duel, was heretofore esteemed honor to the prin- 
4 . . : o : Oo and ne hose Tho agsis 
which has been going on with regard to the | exhibitions Coes and Triads of those who sem oe 
: . . , : — _ such erroneous judgment was shared, among others 
struggle in Cuba. It demands from President It is apparently a law of Nature, against | by gentlemen of the highest distinction, A m 
i ; “tiol sh i ave th ? . : all ; healthy public sentiment, however, is now correcting 
Grant nerve and action. Shall it have them? | which there is, perhaps, no appeal, and which | this distorted sense of honor. 
In the performance of my thankless duty, one of its 
consequences is, not unfrequently, the censure of the 








——————’| to the thoughtful man is a humiliating con- 


FRANK LESLIE’S 
. ; other creatures, lower in the scale of existence 

‘Ty IPWSs ) : , ' : 
ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. | than himself doubtless, but with all th physi- | sentiments to influence me than those of justice and 
€ 73) ions the velong ¢t imself. suc compassion. I have the honor to be 
cal sensations that . long to hims¢ lf, u hy as P Your most obedient eervant, 
sensitiveness to pain and enjoyment of life, HENRY BERGH, President. 
FRANE LESLIE, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, | together with some of his noblest sen‘ ments, poo = 

__|s ffection for offspri cia ; 
such as affec tion for offspring, apprecia.‘on of Risks on Railways. 

kindness, and gratitude—all attributes truly ‘ 61 life in A — 
divine. The dog that looks wistfully and a sae SS eS Se an, 


537 Pearl Street, New York. 
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im on himself, by interfering to 


me Amanda | they end in disorder and riot. To the reflec- 


sideration, that he must live on the death of public and the forfeiture of the good opinion of gen- | 
tlemen, ike yourself, whom I respect ; but | am con- 
soled by the reflection that in all I do I suffer no other | heds in laying out their hair to the shewe, which of 
| force must be curled, frisied and crisped, laid out (a 


| one in a-million injured, and these, if the 
| facts were known, mainly by their own impa- 
tience and folly, and by not observing the rules 
of the roads. 
| The Erie Railway carried 2,192,939 passen- 
| gers, running 2,471,594 miles over a road 459 
| mil s long; 26 killed and 72 injured by the 
| bere iking of an English-made rail, April 14, 
1 


RCS 


Taking these railways together, it would 
| Seem that traveling by rail involves not much 
| more risk than staying at home, and we are 
| > 
| Broadway without more than fourteen of them 


getting hurt. 


sure eleven millions of people could not cross 


Blasting the Rocks at Hurlgate—A Sug- 
gestion. 

THE newspapers complain of the slow pro- 

gress of blasting out the rocks that obstruct 

Hurlgate (Hell Gate). Mr. Mallefort keeps 


ing charges of gunpowder on the rocks, get- 





r his concussion on the latter from the re- 
| sistance of the water over them. Now, there 
are some explosive materials, nitro-glycerine 
for instance, that have a tearing and crushing 
power downward as well as outward and up- 

id. Gun- on has the same _ property: 
During the late visit of the great French 


chemist, Dum to L n, | is taken to 
Woolwich, where h w the making of big 
guns in the arsenal, and experiments with gun- 


cotton which must have surprised him. A 


| palisade was built of oak timbers a foot thick, 


firmly fixed in the ground, and supported in 
the rear by strong trusses. Disks of gun-cot- 
ton were placed along the face of the palisade 
about a foot above the ground, and were fired 
by a battery in the usual way. The effect may 
be described as wonderful. The palisade was 
literally blown away amidst a deafening roar, 
as if the massive timbers offered no more re- 
sistance on one side of the gun-cotton than the 
atmosphere on the other. The disks require 
no fixing ; merely laying them on is sufficient. 
Solid blocks of iron and stone can be shivered 
into fragments by firing a disk laid on the top. 
Why, we ask, cannot some of these disks be 
exploded on the obstinate rocks at Hurlgate ? 
After all, cotton may prove to be king, in the 
shape of gun-cotton. 

A Mr. Kopp has communicated to the Aca- 
demy of Sciences of Paris the result of some 
practical experiments on the nitro-glycerine 
used in quarries in France for blasting pur- 
poses. Fifty-eight ounces will detach about 
eighty cubic yards of hard rock. 


Mr. PAYNE CoLurer, the veteran commenta- 


| tor, has just republished an old pamphlet of 


the time of Elizabeth, by Philip Stubbes, 
entitled ** The Anatomie of Abuses,” in which, 
in the quaint language of the day, Mr. Stubbes 
rebukes contemporary follies and extrava- 
gances. That the world has not changed much 
in three hundred years, or, rather, that women 
have not much changed their “vanities,” is 
t ty evident from the following paragraph 
on head adornments : 


rhen followeth the trimming and tricking of their 


world to see !) on wreathes and borders from one eare 
to another. And lest it should fall down it is under- 
propped with forks, wyers, and I cannot tell what, 
rather like grime sterne monsters than chaste Chris- 
tian matrones, Then, on the edges of their bolstred 
hair (for it standeth crested.round about their fron- 
tiers, and hanging over their faces like pendices with 
glasse windowes on every side) there is layd great 
wreathes of gold and silver, curiouslie wroucht and 


Nortce.—We have no traveling agents. All | anxiously into your face when you are sorrow- a standard theme of remark and subject of de- | cunninglie applied to the temples of their heads, 


persons representing themselves as such are im-/| fy]; that is blithe when you are joyous ; that rapanapeagaee _ Earope. We — pashape, too 
My busy to get into an unavailing fit of the shivers 


postors, S65 are fights for you when assailed, and pines and | 


over every accident and ‘‘ melancholy occur- 


‘ 


dies on your grave when you are dead: the , 
. . rence,” and perhaps think it great waste of 


Tits HUSBAND OF TWO bird that chirps joyously when vom ont . the time and feeling to mourn one r what is done 
WIVES room, or alights on your shoulder and kisses | 
’ 


in Ste tan in th : |}and cannot be remedied. But, as compared 
rot mnder way é morning—can any » ; 
r 1 in _* ‘ nder ~ - t morni 8 can any | with European railways, and consids ring the 
eans ° wman being wantonly destroy the one, or 
A New and Brilliant Domestic Story. , y ‘ 
In No, 737 Of FLANK LESLIE'S ILLUSTRATED NEWS-| passion, and all that is brutal in its nature 
PAPER, Will be conimenced a charming romance un- 
der the above title, repiete with incident and rapid 
in action, from the pen of that widely-known au- 
thoress, to his death by lacerations, burnings, and all facts, which we condense, relating to six prin- 
> “ili vice f whic » > ‘ . . . . 
the devilish devices of which perverted human cipal railways wholly or in great part in this 
intelligence is capable. The dog, the only | q.;,. 
whose tales of fiction and of real life, simply told, are ‘mal which the I > a Y | State : : 
welcome guests in every household library, because | ®2!mal which the sense of afl cu m and grati- The New York Central, 297 miles long, in 
of their elevating influence and the vivid pictures they | tude leads to abandon his kind and attach | the year 1867-8, carried 3,679,318 passengers, 
present of the world within as well as of the world | himself to man as a protector and friend, is at 1 its passenger-trains ran 1,9 10.150 miles. 
without—of the passions which rule the human heart : . . . a ' 
’ | excited, by appeals fiendishly made to his | Wo nascenc: : led. anc : . 
leading it to happiness or misery as the potent but » DY Bp rw, » bis | No passenger was killed, and but six hurt. 
strengthand courage, to fight to the death for The New York and Harlem carried, during 





. a : number of miles run and number of passen- 
stand by and see the other driven frantic by | gers carried, our railways show a greater econ- 
. er tag? : | omy of life than the railways of the United 
aroused, for his gratification? Yet such things Kingdom and the continent. A daily contem- 
do happen. The leader of the herd is driven porary has sifted out for us some inter sting 


Mary Grace Halpine, 








unseen influences, the good and bad angels of life, 





direct. | the gratification of brutes in human form. So | the sam« period, 1,667,578 passengers, running 
Miss Halpine is particularly happy in her charac- | too of the cock, that n coura us, gallant | $83,907 miles over a road 130 miles long, with- 
ters. The re all of them, however dissonant . ' 
thouaht ~ Bye i lh “ Bowen 4 - : - _ }and chivalrous of birds, which France in her | out loss of life or injury to a single passenger. 
‘ action, an beings. elr good an : 
| as a ‘ ml] ‘ ‘ ) ‘ ’ t ] . rrie ‘ ) dm 
bad traits, their walks and talks, their loves and their | decline put aside, as an emblem, for a bird of The Hudson River road carried 2,129,288 
hatreds, their hopes and their disappointments, are | prey, and who will die with a spirit as uncon- | passengers, running 805,628 miles over a road 
I prey, 
| ; 
the hopes, disappointments, hatreds, loves, talks and | querable as that of a hero falling for his honor | 144 miles long. None killed, and but five in- 
walks of the men and women we meet, converse, | and his home ured 
‘ f ‘ .. ir’ . 
deal, and, in fine, live with at home and abroad. pom ' . ; ’ : , . . 
The tenderness of doves, and of the mem- The New York and New Haven road carried 


In a word, Miss Halpine is natural ; and never was | : greens 
she more so than in her present brill'ant romance—so | bers of their family generally, hav ‘t been | 2,192,939 passengers, running 657,897 miles 


entirely, so purely domestic—to which she has given | celebrated in poetry alone, but by the severer | over 62 miles. No passengers illed ; three 
the title of pens of naturalists. No varieties of birds are passengers injured. 
THE HUSBAND OF TWO WIVES. more innocent, more affectionate, more harm- The Rome avd Ogdensburgh road carried 


The story itself is founded on circumstances which for less than these. Like the ox, they are proper 


three generations operated maligniy on the members | food for man ; and, as we said at the outset, it 
Of a wealthy New England family, who are introduced | may be an irreversible law that they shall con- 





or injured. 


And for feare of lacking anything to set foorth their 
pride withal, at their hayr¢, thus wreathed and 
crested, are hanged bugles (I dare not say babies), 
ouches, rings, gold, silver, glasses, and such other 
gewgawes and trinkets besides, which for that they »e 
innumerable, and I unskilfull in wemens termes, { 
cannot easily recount.” 


In his next paragraph he again takes up the 


| subject, and enlarges upon it with a hearty 


energy P4 


| “But they are not simply content with their owne 
haire, but buy other heyre, dying it of what color 
they list themselves ; and this they weare in the same 
order as you have heard, as though it were their owne 
naturall heir, . . . . “Then, on toppes of these 
stately turrets (I meane their goodly heads wherein is 
more vanitie than true philosophie now and then) 
stand their other capitall ornaments, as French hood, 
| hat, cap, kercher and suche like ; whereof some be of 
velvet, some of taffatie, some (but few) of woll, some 
of this fashion, some of that, and some of this color, 
some of that, according to the variable fantasies of 
their serpentine minds, And to such excesse it is 
| growen as every artificers wyfe (almost) will not stick 
| to goe in her hat of velvet everye day, every mar- 
| chant’s wyfe and meane gentlewoman in her French 
hood, and everye poor cottager’s danghter in her 


affat ic r els of woll, at least well lined with silk, 
velv e. But how they come by this (so they 
have it) they care not; who payeth for it they regard 
not; nor yt what hurt booth to th selves and 

ing, they fear not, bul runne daly a 
m ) il po ’ 


HARDLY a week passes that we do not read 
in the daily papers of the injury of an acrobat 
during the endeavor to perform perilous feats. 
The breaking of arms, legs and ribs are by no 
means infrequent, while now and then the frac- 
tured portion happens to be a neck. In the 


497,333 passengers, running 302,680 miles over | latter event there is an end of ground and lofty 


a road 189 miles long. No passengers killed | 


tumbling for the unfortunat« ctim ; but In the 
' other cases weeks of suflering are pretty certain 
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to ensue. The public, or a portion of it, en- 
courages these acrobatic performances, which 
are given by persons of both sexes, and often 
by children of very tender age; and as long as 
the public will attend and pay for admission, 
the performers will continue to risk life and 
limb. There are certain so-called “ amuse- 
ments” which the law interdicts, and it might 
be well if the ban were extended to perform- 
ances upon the tight-rope and trapeze, espe- 
cially where children are eompelled to partici- 
pate. 








THE custom of the daily newspapers of send- 


ing reporters to hold interviews with men of 


note will soon be developed into a science. Al- 
ready there are two daily papers, each of which 
keeps a man for little else than the “‘interview- 
ing” business ; and it is but just to say that these 
gentlemen do their work very well. How the 
great men live, move, think, and act, is set 
down with commendable exactness, and by- 
and-by it may be expected that we shall know 
what they intend to think five or ten years 
hence. In the case of political men this would 
be especially valuable, and to none more so 
than to the interviewed individuals. When we 
are able to predict the course of politics, as the 
astronomers predict eclipses and the coming of 
comets, science will have done a good work, 
and there will be plenty of employment for the 
hew race of savans. 





Waar has become of the Enoch Arden cases ? 
We have had none for more than a fortnight, 
the last being located somewhere in the indefi- 
nite region known as Out West. Nearly all the 
veterans that disappeared in the war have been 
used up, and the men who go on long voyages 
to distant parts of the earth have returned, and 
taken their places at their own firesides or those 
of their neighbors, The only available point 
now for another Enoch to come from is the 
North Pole, and if the story-writers do their 
duty, we may soon expect an ancient mariner, 
covered with icicles and furs, arriving from the 
Arctic regions to find the wife that he left 
twenty years ago, married to somebody else, 
and living as comfortably as circumstances will 
permit. 





It is said that an old book, in tolerable pre- 
servation, has recently been discovered, on 
whose fly-leaf is written, “‘ Thyne Sweeteste— 
W. Shakspere,” with the accompanying date, 
and that the handwriting has been identified 
and pronounced to be the genuine script of the 
great master of all poesy. If this is an au- 
thentic statement, the lovers of Shakespeare's 
personality may claim that it is sufficient in 
itself to silence all the advocates of the Bacon- 
ian theory, for no mere deer-stealer, call-boy, 
and literary procureur ever wrote two such 
words in any book, and made it his lady’s by 
his signature. 





THe London pulpit has taken up the Byron 
scandal, and the Rev. Mr. Dunbar, of All Saints, 
Lambeth, is reported to have asked in a sermon 
why Mrs. Stowe had made her now notorious 
revelation ? and to have answered his own ques- 
tion by another: “ For the sake of a notoriety 
as great as that of Judas Iscariot, or for the 
thirty pieces of silver offered by a magazine 
editor?” This would seem to show that the 
Transatlantic pulpit is as startling in effects as 
the Brooklyn stage. 








THE BABY OF THE PERIOD. 


MEN, women and girls of the period—coupled 
with men, both coming and going— have 
claimed in turn the attention of the hour. But 
meanwhile no one speaks—possibly consider- 
ing the subject too mite-y for careless handling— 
of the certainly sui-generis institution, most 
peculiar of all at piesent granted residence 
among us, either North or South, yclept the 
Baby of the Period. And although all these 
elder notabilities literary, originally must have 
flowered trom these buds of humanity—in other 
words, each in its day been a baby of the pe- 
riod, in base ingratitude of that adolescent 
period the present rights and wrongs of minia- 
ture man and womanhood still go unredressed of 
Sorosis, and, in as many cases as before, un- 
nursed of their wrong-nursing mothers. 

Few are aware (except those initiated at 
great expense) of the cost—even the first cost— 
monetarily considered, of getting up a first-class 
baby, to say nothing of the amount of loose 
exchequer required to maintain it in this vale 
of tears, with a due regard to stylish toilet, etc., 
and other concomitant properties. In fact, 
now-a-days, accurate estimate has demon- 
strated that the cash necessary for the intro- 
duction, etc., into life-proper of one of these 
irrepressible little well-springs is to be in many 
cases but fairly met by the proceeds accruing 
from many little oil-springs instead. 

In short, the little things are expensive luxu- 
ries—no more necessities or necessaries of life 
as they used to be, or used to be so considered, 
and in a growing number of cases the young 
married people of this generation get along 
better without them than with them. In the 


_ immortal language of the gushing, rhapsodical | 


Mrs. Partington, “ Babies ain’t, now-a-days, as 
they used to was.” No, as paterfamilias says 
—only he says it naughtier—“‘They are a 
deuced deal more expensive.” 


‘ 


The subjoined list of the prices of baby- 
clothes, etc., for the present year, all of which 
may at present be found in the city of New 
York, is appended for the benefit of those who, 
still contemplating the breakers of matrimony, 
cling to the old-fashioned love for the old- 
fashioned sui-generis institution of babies-proper. 

Two singular features are noticeable in this 
branch of fashion, viz., the infants’ wardrobe of 
to-day. First. That the articles for the most 
part are destitute of French names, and bear, 
in 1869, the same good old English names, and 
for the same items, that they did two hundred 
years ago. Second. That they are further- 
more made of precisely the same—or with such 
slight changes as to be scarcely worth the men- 
tion—materials, and in the same styles that they 
were at that obsolete period of history. Of 
course there are slight changes, but mere triviali- 
ties. As for the lengths of infants’ robes of to- 
day, consequently involving the most expense, 
it remains as ever a mere question of indivi- 
dual taste, sensible mothers preferring robes 
of moderate length, idiotic parents insisting 
as in other personal extravagances—in follow- 
ing an absurd fashion, truly ‘* more honored in 
the breach than in the observance.” 

Infants’ robes at the present time—christen- 
ing-robes especially—may be seen in the city, 
at any of our most “stylish emporiums for 
children’s fashions,” anywhere from one to five 
hundred dollars. Of course the difference lies 
in the amount of embroidery, and the value 
and number of yards of real lace—(magic 
words to a woman)—with which it is embel- 
lished. That phrase, real lace, by-the-by, cover- 
eth a multitude of other toilet discrepancies. 
One or two christening-robes have been im- 
ported by private enterprise from Paris for 
solitary scions of time-honored races, at the 
enormous figures of seven and eight hundred 
dollars ; and even, in one single case—all point 
d’Venise (of course !)—reaching the sum of one 
thousand dollars! In looking at the above, or 
hearing of it—(for the sight of such superlative 
munificence as an infant’s christening-robe 
worth one thousand dollars is one vouchsafed 
to but the limited few)—one is reminded 
forcibly of the old Quaker lady’s reply, when 
proudly shown a cape of exquisite embroidery, 
upon which the young lady already had pa- 
tiently expended several years’ work : 

“Does thee think thy cape will be any 
stronger, my child, for the number of stitches 
thee has put into it ?” 

Tradition asserts that the girl of that period 
blushingly acknowledged the old lady’s rebuke, 
and laid the cape aside from that hour. Proof 
positive that it was assuredly a girl of another 
period than ours. 

But to return to our baby. 

Christening-robes are by no means the only 
infant extravagances of the day. In fact, for 
Bon Ton, junior, or little Mademoiselle Bon Ton, 
while yet in the cradle, there are robes and 
slips for every-day wear; exquisitely-embroi- 
dered underclothes, flannels, and merinos, etc., 
hardly less expensive ; ravishing little sacques 
and wrapping-blankets ; socks daintily orna- 
mented ; bibs ; exquisite outdoor paraphernalia 
—several suits; magnificent broad sashes, 
anywhere from $10, $12, $15, and to even $25 
apiece ; furs for winter—one or two sets at 
least; and last, but by no means least (would 
that it were), is baby’s jewelry. Imagine 
the jewel-case of a baby six months’ old! Why, 
royalty itself, with its heirloom crown jeweis, 
could hardly exceed this ideal, originating as it 
does in this land of republican simplicity. 

There are the coral sets—two usually, to be 
recherché ; rose-pink, to wear with the Mechline 
lace dress to wear with the rose-colored bows. 
Alternating with this, is the blood-red scarlet 
coral, to wear with the crimson sash and other 
toilet adjuncts of the Honiton lace suit. 
Cameos, lapis-lazuli, turquoise, and cut gold, 
possibly with several other gems, complete the 
jewel category. 

Verily we have always sympathized with the 
good old Henri Quatre, who is said to have 
wished, in the munificence of his royal favor, 
that every poor man in his dominions ‘‘ might 
have a baby in arms, and a fowl in the pot where- 
with to feed it.” Perhaps it was the style in 
those days to feed infants “in arms ” on strong 
meat, With that French idiosyncrasy of palate, 
however, we have nothing to do, Only re- 
marking, en passant, that milk for babes has 
always been patronized in America, With the 
good heart of the wisher we will not quarrel, 
only re-echoing the latter—but not at present 
prices, 








SCIENCE IN SLICES. 
BY DR. J. v. o. SMITH. 


Astronomical Science.—Since the existence of 
the planet Neptune was determined with mathemat- 
ical certainty, astronomers have added nothing to the 
family of worlds by the use of their instruments. An 
occasional comet, a wandering asteroid, or an eclipse, 
make up the sum of their transactions for some years. 
They are not idle, however ; they are occupied in ex- 
plorations, intently watching for something new to 





| difficult 


turn > in the circuit of the heavens. Old mistakes 
are being corrected, telescopes are improved, and 
competent observers are sent to remote places most 
favorable for witnessing celestial phenomena that may 
lead to the solution of different problems, Expecta- 
tions may well be entertained that brilliant discoveries 
are yet to be realized, It is a department of study in 
which but very few are qualified for sustaining. Be- 
sides having a cultivated brain, trained to the niceties 
of intricate calculations, with a mind capable of 
ping with difficult subjects, because removed 
rom the common field of observation, there must be 
a@ peculiar natural endowment, a taste and love for 
abstract inquiries, possessed but by very few in mil- 
lions, to make any progress in that interesting but 
pursuit. One Of the topics considerably 
mooted relates to the sun, Whether it is ible to 
satisfactorily decide if it is an opaque body, sur- 
rounded by a luminous something, from whence ema- 
nate heat and light, occupies attention, and is exciting 
unusual interest. Theoretical speculations are not 
quite as well received as formerly. With constantly 
improved apparatus, and a better understanding of 
planetary laws, the appetite for facta is unsatisfied 
with speculative conclusions. With excellent observ- 
| stories at Washington, Cincinnati, Troy, and Oam- 
bridge University, expectation is naturally on the qué 





vive. There are several more under the administra- 
tion of competent directors ; but if there is nothing 
to see, astronomers ought not to be blamed for not 
seeing what is not tobe seem. Hudibras took a right 
view of the matter; 
“His optics must be keen, I ween, 
Who sees what is not to be seen.” 


Fidure Population of the United States.—By 
the close of the present century it is calculated the 
ae will have increased to one hundred mil- 
jons, What an amazing number of human beings 
that will be! Has any one calculated how many will 
have died in the meantime, reckoning from the com- 
ing year of 1870? 


Females in Great Britain.—From statistical 
data, there are rising up 877,000 more females than 
males in a population of a little over 29,000,000. Of 
course they cannot all be married, because there are 
not men enough in Her Majesty’s dominions to meet 
the demand, were it made by a majority of the strong- 
minded, 


Deaf and Dumb.—They bear the proportion 
of six hundred and fifteen mutes to every million of 
people in Europe, It has also been ascertained that 
where two mutes marry there will be three mutes 
among eight children of such parentage. 








THE REBECCA OF “IVANHOE.” 


A wriTER in an Israclitish organ published 
in Philadelphia gives publicity to the reason of the 
persistent bachelorhood of the late Washington 
Irving. Speaking of Miss Rebecca Gratz, a Jewess of 
that city, distinguished for her zeal in works of 
charity, who had just died at the ripe age of eighty- 
eight, he says: ‘Twenty years ago I heard thestory, 
a story that has long been current in Philadelphia in 
Jewish circles, among her friends and acquaintances, 
and which has again been revived here since her 
death, It runs thus: Many years ago, when Miss 
Gratz was a young girl, Washington Irving, then al- 
ready risen into | reputation, came to Philadel- 
phia and became a visitor at the house of her family. 
It is said that in youth she was very beautiful and 
very good, and, as her acquaintance with Irving in- 
creased, the beauty of both her character and her fea- 
tures, together with tle fact that she was a living rep- 
resentative of that nation whose whole history is ro- 
mance, s0 wrought upon his heart that he became 
deeply enamored of her, It is needless to say that, 
had his attachment been ever so strong, with her 
strength in her faith, it would have been wasted. As 
it was, it was wasted. Irving left the city, but did not 
forget the lady of his love.” The writer adds that 
Irving subsequently mentioned to Sir Walter Scott his 
intimate acquaintance with the beautiful Rebecca of 
Philadelphia. Scott, it appears was writing, or about 
to write, “Ivanhoe,’’ and upon the strength of Irv- 
ing’s description of the lovely Jewess, so firm to her 
faith, named his heroine Rebecca, 








DRAMATIC AND MUSICAL, 


TAMBERLIK sings this winter in Madrid, 
where he is an especial favorite. 


Nixsson, for singing in England two months 
this season, gets $40,000 in gold. 


Avper’s “ Premier-Jour de Bonheur” has 
met with the usual success at Carlsruhe. 


Govunop, it is now rumored, is composing 
an opera on the subject of Corneille’s “‘ Polyeucte.”’ 


Victor Emanvet is reputed quite a skillful 
violinist and a good baritone singer. 


Epmunp Asovut is about to turn his novel, 
“Le Roi des Montagnes,”’ into an opera, for which M. 
Leo Delibes will furnish the music, 

A seLection of Offenbach’s works is soon 
to be brought out in Madrid, and he is going there to 
direct the performance, 

“ Mary Warner” has been brought out at 
Booth’s Theatre, and promises to be as successful 
here as in London. 


Tue Fifth Avenue Theatre is quite pros- 


perous with Mrs. Scott-Siddons, and promises to 
maintain a good reputation through the winter. 


Baper, who died lately at Baden in his 


eightieth year, was at one time the leading tenor of 
Germany. 


Ben. pe Bar, of the St. Louis and New 
Orleans theatres, has made a comfortable fortune, 
and proposes to retire soon into private life. 


preparing an 
on New York 


Tur Olympic Theatre is 
~ r, sensational drama, foundec 
e 


Rita SanGatuxt, the admired dancer, is soon 
to appear at Wood’s Museum, in an entirely new style 
of entertainment, 


Mapame Anna Bisnop will not, it is said, 
appear in public again, During the last year she has 
been shipwrecked and compelled to travel in an open 
boat 1,440 miles, 


A musical marriage took place recently. 
The principal parties to the blending of harmonies 
were Mile. Artot, the prima donna, and a baritone 
named Padilla. 


Ir is said that La Grua, Vitali, Sarolta, 
Gropi, Solriski, Naudin, Baragli, Rossi-Galli, Galvani, 
and Flovaranti are among the singers engaged by 
Muzio for his opera season at Cairo this winter. 


Mapame Rosstnt has given up, to the cho- 
rus and band of the Opera, the places to which she is 
entitled at each performance of a work by her late 
husband. 

Tue circus companies have finished their 
summer campaigns, which have been more remunera- 
tive than usual, on account of the few rainy days 
since last May. 


Tue most famous can-can dancer in Paris 
at the present time is Mile. Laure Guignette, the 
daughter of a hack-driver. She is a small creature, 
only about four feet in height, but wonderfully active 
and elastic. 


Donizettt's opera, “ Maria Stuarda,” written 
in 1833, but oy under an interdict in the Naples 
theatre for which it was written, for political reasons, 
is to be brought out in Paris. 


Tuere is talk of the discovery of an un- 
published opera by Rossini on the story of Joan of 
Arc ; and it is further stated that it is to be first pro- 
duced at Venice. 

Art a recent Crystal Palace concert, Nilsson 
sang the “Inflammatus,” “Ernani Involami,” the 


“Last Rose of Summer,” and her part with Trebelli | 


in the duet “ Quis est Homo,” 


Tue Grand Opera House has produced 
a new drama by mund Falconer, Esq., author 
of “Peep o’ Day,” entitied “Charles O'Malley,” 
founded on Lever’s popular romance, “The Irish 
Dragoon,’ and in which Mr. Falconer will sustain a 
principal part. 


Suakespeare, Robertson, Boucicault, and 
Mosenthal are the dramatista now represented in the 
leading New York theatres, by “The Tempest” and 


PERSONAL AND CENERAL. 
Lorp Dersy is not expected to live. 


Vicrorta is going to Germany to spend the 
Christmas holidays. 


Mr. James O’Connett, a brother of tho 
great Irish agitator, is to be made a baronet, 


GeneraL Banks and Nathan Appleton are 
to assist at the Suez opening. 


Bricnam Youna has 30,000 pounds of 
wives and children. 


Mark T'warn is going to lecture this winter 
on “ Curiosities of California.” 


Tue Chief-Justice of Georgia has discovered 
& quarry of roofing-slate on his farm. 


Bismarck employs two Americans as trans- 
lators in the Foreign Office. 


Bisnop Wuirrre, of Minnesota, goes to 
England with Sir Henry Holland. 


Pepro Battista, wHo grinds an organ in 
New York city, was once a tenor at La Scala, Milan. 


Rotuerme’s picture of the battle of Get- 
tysburg is to be placed in the Capitol at Washington. 


Mrs. Eva Lancaster, of Navasota, Texas, 
runs the Navasota Ranger and a millinery shop. 


Bricnam Youna wishes to have Chapin, 
Collyer and Beecher preach in his tabernacle. 


Prince Artuur shoots with a gun labeled 
“From your affectionate mamma, Xmas, 1568.” 


Farner Hyactntue, four years ago, was 80 
poor that he thought of emigrating to South America. 


Tue New York “Evening Telegram” is 
ublishing “The Visions of Quevedo,” translated 
rom the Spanish in part by Amos Kendall. 


Dr. Livinestonr, the great African trav- 
eler, has at last been found at Lake Tanganyike. The 
only difficulty now is to find the lake, 


Tue Paris “ Siecle” says the report that the 
Empress Eugenie and the Prince Imperial are coming 
to this country on a visit is absurd, 


Tue eldest brother of Archbishop Hughes, 


Mr. Michael Hughes, died recently, at the age of sev- 
enty-seven. 


Tue deseendants of Henry Fowle, of Bos- 
ton, have a set of chessmen presented him by Louis 
Philippe, while teaching French in 1776. 


An American named Grimmell has been 
appointed Admiral and Inspector of the Japan navy, 
at a salary of $15,000 a year. 


Mr. Lowe, the English Chancellor of the 
 — tamene is an accomplished velocipedist at fifty- 


Baron Hausmann refuses to be dead, as re- 
ported. There is another block in Paris to tear down 
and build over, 


Tue Cassacnacs, father and son, have fought 
one hundred and ten duels within the past twenty-five 
years. 


A Harrrorp firm has in press “ Henry J. 
Raymond and the New York Press for Thirty years,” 
by Augustus Maverick, 


Mrs. Bryant, of Freedom, O., made a suit 
of grave-clothes for herself fifty years ago, and only 
had a chance to use them on the 2d inst. 


Biacque Bey, the Turkish Minister, was 
editor for many years of the most ular paper in 
Constantinople. seat at 


Ir is said that in the event of Gambetta’s 
resignation of his seat in the Corps Legislatif, Victor 
Hugo will be a candidate, 


Mr. J. O’ConneLt writes a letter to the 
London Daily News to say that he thinks he has 
found in the British Museum an unpublished sonnet 
by Shakespeare, 


Tue “ Spectator ” thinks that in some por- 
tions of Mr. Charlies Dickens’s address to the Midland 
Institute, “ he talked plausible confusions.” “On the 
whole,” it adds, ‘we cannot advise Mr. Dickens to 
edit the Gospels.”’ . 


Aw old French soldier named Louis Cha- 
baribeyre, who fought throughout the camp of 
Italy, Africa and Mexico, and escaped from the latter 
country at the close of Maximilian’s career, to Mobile, 
died in that city. 


+ 








A Srory or Farracur Sportep By THe Op 
Hero. — Admiral Farragut was recently “ inter- 
viewed” by a reporter of a San Francisco paper, 
During the conversation that ensued, the subjoined 
about the current mast-head story of the Hartford 
came out—the hero spoiling very effectually the melo- 
dramatic character imputed to him on the occasion of 
the reduction of the defenses of Mobile harbor: 

Reporter—Then, sir, if the story is a fiction, it has 
been allowed to remain uncontradicted for a long 
time. Will you, Admiral, be kind enough to tell me 
to what cause or incident its origin is due? 

Admiral—With pleasure. It will afford you an evi- 
dence of how a well-told and plausible story fre- 
quently fepeated becomes universally accepted ag 
fact. At the commencement of the battle of Mobile 
bay, jor the purpose of obtaining the best view of the 
movements of the enemy, and the better to govern 
the fleet under my command, I got into the lower part 
of the rigging of the Hartford, just above what is 
known as the hammock railing. 

Reporter—Was not your position fraught with great 
peril? 

Admiral—I did not think so; but it was fraught 
with great discomfort. As the smoke ascended from 
the heavy cannonading, my view became more ob- 
scured, and I was compelled to ascend the rigging, 
gradually, until finally I got some little distance be- 
neath the main-top. At this juncture, Captain Perci- 
val Dayton—— 

Reporter—Your fleet captain, was he not? 

Admiral — Yea, sir; Captain Dayton, “ya: he 
said, that I might fall overboard in case of being 
wounded, called one of the quartermasters, and cut- 
ting off a piece of the signal halyards (a small rope), 
ordered him to bring it up to me, that I might render 
my position more secure. With this rope I attached 
myself to the rigging. 

Leporter—You were net near the mast-head, then? 

Admiral—I was not. 


Vicrssttupes or Jervsatem. — Jerusalem, 





for cighteen hundred years, has been ruled by seventy. 
wo alien kings, and has experienced twenty-three 
ychanges of government. Under Vespasian the Jews 
were conquered after a desperate resistance. Gre- 
cian princes were the next rulers, and then the Kha .s 
of Mecca and Bagdad, the Tartare, the Europeans, 


“Twelfth Night,” by “ Progress,” by “ Formosa,” | and “¥ the Otioman—each ip turp has ruled the 


and by “ Leah. 
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FRANCL.—THE EMPEROR NAPOLEON TAKING A DRIVE AT ST. CLOUD, DURING HIS 
CONVALESCENCE, 
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BELGIUM.—DISTRIBUTION OF PRIZES TO THE VICTORS IN THE RIFLE CONTESTS, BY THE YOUNG 
LADIES OF LIEGE. 
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BOHEMIA. - THE HUSS COMMEMORATION AT PRAGUE—CEREMONY BEFORE THE BIRTHPLACE OF 
THE MARTYR. 


FrANCE,——-THE NEW GUNBOAT CONSTRUCTED BY LIEUTENANT FANCY, OF THE FRENCH RAV?. 














The Pictorial Spirit of the Illustrated European Prees.—Ss Pace 111. 





FRBANCE.—THE OLD CLOTHES MARKET IN THE ‘“‘ TEMPLE,” AT PARIS. 
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SWITZERLAND.—CELEBRATION AT GENEVA OF THE UNION OF GENEVA WITH THE SWISS 
CONFEDERATION. 











THE SOUTH PACIFIC OCEAN.—THE BOUNTY ISLANDS, RECENTLY VISITED BY AN ENGLISH 
ZEPLOBING PARTY, 
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NUTTING PIONIC OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOL CHILDREN OF PHILADELPHIA AT FAIRMOUNT PARK, OCTOBER 8TH, 1869,—FROM A SKETCH BY FRED. B. SCHELL.—SEE PAGE 115. 


THE SNOW CANON. 


BY MRS. HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 


Ir did not need the verdict of Himmelcroft 


to declare that Antonio was born to be an art- | 


ist—Dame Nature had already set her sign- 
manual to that effect upon his forehead. 
bore about one of those countenances which 
interpret the beautiful in themselves, and that 


far-reaching glance was given for no work less | 


noble than to penetrate into the secret thought 


of the Maker of land and sea, which its own- | 


er’s hand was to spread before men. 

He was of foreign lineage, descended from 
peasant people, rude and unlettered it may be, 
but those who, through all their ancestry, had 
been wont to kneel in cathedrals whose roof 
receded with chanting angels and winged faces 
Into dusky depths, while the steady candles 
flamed beneath carven stone and painted panel, 
where color and form had apotheosized them- 
selves into splendors of divinity, and over them 
music of unseen choirs was rolling, as if the an- 
gels called to one another with their silver trum- 
pet-tones, as if all heaven and earth responded 


in the shivering organ notes—till their brains |; 


were filled with dim perceptions of the ideal, 
and their hearts with longing after it. Re- 


moved into the Western World, three genera- | 


tions breathing the air of freedom had ep- 


larged these brains, each generation could but | 


reproduce in its succ€ssor unconscious remem- 
brances of the old beauty of which they once 
had been a part—the bloom of Spezzian seas, 


the purple of the Apennine—each, perhaps, | 


drew nearer the master’s meaning, and when 
Antonio was born, to him the keys were given. 

However, the good people of Himmelcroft 
eared nothing about the secrets of creation, 
and the only result of the beautiful which they 
were capable of comprehending was the glitter 
of hard yellow coin ; and as thus far in his life 
Antonio had barely found the pence to pay for 
his pencils, he was regarded among them as a 
eumberer of the ground, and the contempt 
which any son of toll felt for this idler at such 
moments as he lay steeping his sonlin some 
delicious landscape over which sunshine rained 
and cleft reaches of azure mist, was altogether 
beyond words. 

This was nothing to the youth—such a man 
owned the champaign in fee-simple, it might 
be, but the landscape was Antonio’s. Yet, now 
and then he vaguely felt that this love of forest 


shadows, of skyey heights, of silver rain-clouds, | 


ill compensated for the absence of one heart's 
interest in his coming and going. For he was 
alone in the world; his blood ran in no other 
veins ; his fate seemed to be cut loose from any 
interweaving with humanity; he had not so 
much as a foe—whep one day love surprised 
him. 

Agnes had inherited much of her loveliness 
from the mother who had sunk to her grave, 
long since, beneath the chilling life with a hus- 


| 


| band hard as the nether millstone. That, in 

her bereft childhood, she also had not sought 
the same shelter, was because in her the fa- 
| ther’s strength permeated all the mother’s gen- 
| tleness. She bloomed quietly into womanhood, For all that, he guarded her jealously from 
caring for the stern father, and beloved as | lovers—and it was understood in Himmelcroft 
much as might be—which indeed was not! that the man who wouid marryAgnes must match 


greatly, for his own flesh and blood was 
hardly so dear to him as his fields and fallows, 
his overflowing barns, and his accumulating 
bank-stock. 


He | 
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DISTRICT JUDGE OF ALABAMA.—SEE PAGE 115, 


| HON. RICHAKD BUSTEED, UNITED STATES 


| Farmer Arden’s acres, field for field—and it 
| was a woeful day for Antonio when, with neither 
scrip nor shoon, he found that the beauty of 
the universe was hollowness, unless Agnes 
shared it with him. It was not so at the first— 
then the fact that Agnes was in the world 
heightened all its glory, his heart was buoyant 
in his breast as any bubble, perpetuaily uplift- 
ing him to heaven—till when one day an acci- 
dent revealed to his understanding the gulf be- 
tween them, unpassable unless bridged by gold, 
the heart fell flat and dead, and left him in 
despair. 

Antonio was young. Later in life a lover's 
passion might not be all in all to him ; but here 
his warm temperament demanded, his starving 
' humanity protested against the world that de- 
nied. He flung himself down, and cursed his 
‘lot, impotent to grapple with this gaunt pov- 
| erty that, turn where he would, towered before 

him like a forbidding phantom, yet a too solid 
reality, and barred every avenue. But a few 
days of this desperate condition having passed, 
| Antonio reasoned with himself. Did he love 
Agnes? With all his heart. Would he expose 
| her to want, to work, to hunger? No, twice 
;no! Could he do otherwise’? Alas, again, no. 
Then let him look Fate in the face, and forget 
that he was a man, and remember that he was 
a beggar—a beggar content with a crust, yet 
possessor of splendors that kings might covet. 

Half reassured, he took his sketching-bloek, 
and went boldly down the hillside toward the 
meadows where he had discovered treasures of 
color, and past the Arden gate. He would 
| paint such a picture from these sketches, he 
| had said on going out, that men should ac- 
knowledge him master, should bring their 
wealth to his feet, should ring his name to the 
four winds with plaudits. But when a turn of 
the road showed him, across the curve of the 
hill, the meadows just brightening into dusty 
gold from all their wine-ddlark shadows, with 
the haycock propped up by a great sunbeam, 
with a vanishing sky of pearly rose-flecks, a 
swallow casting his swift blue-winged shadow 
down from heights of sunshine, and the whole 
enringed with reaches of azure Cistance—then 
a sudden joy gushed up in his soul, and he 
thanked heaven for such beauty, that his eyes 
had been anointed to see it, that it was his to 
interpret and set in the sight of all men; 
fame, wealth, love, fled like smoke-wreaths 
before thought of the duty which heaven had 
imposed upon him, and the duty also fled when 
he came to Agnes Arden leaning on the gate, 
and pulling down the sweet chestnut leaves for 
the wild filly whose head was thrust over her 
shoulder. 

Hers was none of that rosiness of the flesh 
which fills the common eye, but with the 
darkly-banded hair, the darker eyes, the lus- 
trous pallor, it was rather a starlight sort of 
beauty that might shine across one’s dreams. 
It shivered through Antonio now till his heart 
stood still in a delicious pain. “And I must 








surrender her?” he was saying te himself, 
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“Ah, better surrender all the joy of earth 
and heaven besides!” What should he do? 
Go by, and give no sign that he felt her in his 
horizon? Stop and clasp her in his arms, and 


lay kisses like drops of fire on those sacred | 
And suddenly, in a light that all at once | 


lips? 
seemed shed upon him from a rosy cloud, im- 
petuous as the brook that dashed down the 
hillside beside him, he had sprung across the 
vateway, and found the lips sacred only to him. 


They were blissful days that followed, 
thoughtless, regardless days, an island in 


time dissevered from past or future, days that | 


afterward seemed an impossible dream, meet- 
ings before the dawn had swept away the dew, 
loiterings down lonely lanes while golden after- 
noon mellowed into purple evening, stolen 
midnights in a boat upon the river's breast, 
with all the skies above doubling themselves 
in the depths below till the two seemed shut 
into a sphere of starlight—when the hand of 


Farmer Arden on his shoulder sent him stag- 


gering against the gatepost, his fall was like 
the archangel’s out of heaven. 

Perhaps Agnes was not blameless; but she 
was young, and youth is like a torrent which, 
meeting an obstacle in its path, finds another 
way perforce, and even if a precipice lie be- 
fore it, dares to plunge boldly down—she was 
young, and she loved one who had revealed a 
new world to her, one who had struck the key- 
note of all the music in her soul, one who was 
the complement of her being. Accustomed to 
render her father implicit obedience, she had 
not thought of anything contrary in this love 
for Antonio, she was only following a pure in- 
stinct. Now all was different; she might not 
ree Antonio nor speak with him—but pale and 
silently as she obeyed, a wilderness of fathers 
and commands could not hinder the recurring 
thoughts that hovered round about him. 

One twilight Antonio met her coming down 
the hill. The rain was just over, but the wind 
blew out her cloak and a loosened lock of her 
hair, and her pale face was like some beautiful 
star that he had seen sparkling on the edge of 
a flying cloud. Suddenly all that sadness fled 

fore a radiant smile, and she stopped and 
held out her hands. 

“T am going away, Agnes,” saidhe. “I can- 
not live here—Life? Itis death! And death, 
dumb death, I would it were !” 

**Do not, Antonio!’ she cried, wringing his 
hands as if they were her own. ‘At least I 
can bear it while I know we breathe the same 
air.” 

““And I cannot! To breathe the same air, 
and not have you in my arms, maddens me! 
I shall go away, and you will never see me 
again till, as these Himmelcroft misers say, 
can match field for fleld with Farmer Arden! 
And that may be when neither of us owns 
other than our six feet of earth !” 

**Do not hate my father, Antonio!” she cried, 
with hertears. ‘‘He loves me,too. He knows 
what poverty is—he only seeks to spare me the 
suffering he believes the worst. Think kindly.” 

“Think kindly of the hand that thrusts me 
from you !—that ruins me!—shuts me out of 
heaven into this lonely hell! Ard yet it is his 
blood in you—ah, I cannot hate it if I would. 
I can only go, and one day make him regret 
and rejoice together that he sent me !” 

It was growing too dark for curious eyes, and 
Agnes was weeping on his breast. 

“T know it Is best for you—a little while— 
but what shall I do,” she sobbed ‘ while you 
are gone, Antonio ’” 

* Yes,” he cried, ‘‘when Iam famous, then 
gold will hasten to me from every channel ; 
then, since your father keeps you a slave at 
sale a 

“No, no, Antonio !” 

“ Never doubt that the day will come! Shall 
i stay here and win a renown that comes as 
tardily as the lichens on my tombstone, by 
learning to paint yonder meadow better than 
pencil has ever touched its spell before? I was 
put here for that, perhaps. I would glory in it 
but for you, and welcome the old age that found 
my work accomplished. But to win my wife— 
to dazzle these Himmelcroft misers—I have 
found a shorter way, Agnes !” 

“You have found ” tremblingly, fearingly. 

“7 shall go to the Pacific. There is scenery 
on my way in the heart of those mountains 
that,can I but learn the secret it has been keep- 
ing these thousand ——” 

‘**'Po the Pacific !” 

“ Where else? I will have the word for Art 
that this continent holds in its recesses, No 
topographic painter of a panorama s 

“ Antonio !” cried Agnes, suddenly lifting her 
head. “How are you to get there ?” 

“On my feet. I will paint for my way till I 
reach the plains, and then, if gun and rod will 
not keep me 4 

“ But, Antonio,” she whispered, 
some money. It would be yours one day. 
you take it now, it is only taking your own 

“And you know me as little as your father 
does! He accuses me of desiring to live idly 
on his labor. You offer me 

* Oh, Antonio, are we not one ?” 

hey were clinging closer under the wayside 
shadows as she spoke, when some one inter- 
posed betwee. them. 

“Young man,” said Farmer Arden, “I have 
been listening to you. Perhaps you deserve my 
daughter, perhaps not—we shall see. Only two 
things are sure—that even though I beggar you, 
Agnes marries no beggar; and unless you claim 
her by matching field for field with me before 
we come to our six foot of earth, then you will 
never claim her!” 

And, with his daughter secure, the owner of 
the Arden acres trudged off, regardiess of fur- 
ther leave-taking. 

They were weary months ensuing—months 
stretcning into the year, the year into another; 
and Agnes Arden walked her household round, 
making it no less cheertul to her father because 
it was dreary to her, paler and stiller as season 
slipped into season, and no word of Antonis 
lightened the tedium ond pain. No bodily 
want, no other acute euffering furrowed ber 
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face ; the tranquil passage of her days still pre- 
served the infantile fairness there, only in the 
dark eyes there rose a bitter longing, and she 
went through her duties automatically, as it her 
soul had gone forth in that longing, and followed 
after Antonio. No one told her of him; it 
| would have been bliss in those barren days if 
one had but mentioned him. 


] 
till it seemed as it, be he in what clime be might, 
be he even on the starry flight beyond the 
grave, he must pause and know that some dear 
and loving spirit hailed him. In all that time 
| no letter came—of what use, indeed, when she 

would not have been allowed to see so much 

as the superscription? Doubtless Anionio 


knew it, yet the single word “ Himmelcroft” in | 


that unknown script upon the wrapping of a 
newspaper would have been like the sound 
of his voice. Sometimes, when the silence 
| grew unbearable, she solaced herself with fan- 
cies that she might see him any day; she 
| would throw down her work, and hurry to the 
| door and out into the starlight, half expectant 
that she should come startlingly upon his face 
as he stood bending across the gate. She kept 
| a shade undrawn and a light in the window, to 
| 
' 
| 


assure him of the welcome in one heart. And 
then at other times she was sure Antonio could 
be no longer living; that all the horrors of 
| those wilds had beset him—chasms, torrents, 
| beasts defied in their fastnesses, hunger, and 
| hostile tribes. Was he proof against danger 
and death? Ah, no; he could be no lor ver in 
this breathing world. His grave, if he had a 


grave, had been hollowed long ago; those 
migh , hills were now his monuments; and life 


for her was thenceforth to be only one long 
pain! 

One day the farmer brought in a parcel from 
the post. It was addressed to his daughter; 
but that made no difference. He sat down 
with deliberation, and began to loosen the twine 
which secured it. Who could be sending any- 
thing to Agnes? Let him see. But Agnes was 
already looking over his shoulder, determined 
to see also—she thinking but one thought, he 
having almost forgotten the existence of An- 
tonio. 

It was a pasteboard box-cover, doubled and 
cut around what it enclosed. In a moment, 
before Farmer Arden could desecrate that, 
Agnes had reached and grasped it, and held it 


where he could see it, but might not touch it. 
It was nothing but a little unframed piece of 


oil-paper, on which lay a faint sketch in colors, 
that, for a brief instant, the farmer regarded as 
a mere blur and blotch. Of course he knew the 
only hand that could have done it, and while he 
paused ere thundering forth his satisfaction at 
such confirmation of his prophecies concerning 
that worthless losel Antonio, it opened out upon 
him with all its violets and melting grays, that 
at first had only seemed as if the paper had 
been wiped across a cold palette—a cavernous 
ledge of basalt, dark and dewy; over it a river, 
falling in arrowy descent like one broad sun- 
beam, and sending up a splendid ‘smoke from 
its unseen basin; far away to the left, wave 
after wave of purple and less purple mountain- 
country ; over it one great snowy brow, uplifted 
like a thought of God into the pale sky; and 
then another fall, far and faint as a half-forgotten 
dream—an etherealized phantom of the first, 
which the wind blew out aslant like a lustrous 
but perpetual cloud. One outline demanded 
the next; one tint evolved another. All be- 
yond was, as it were, in the shadow of this fall- 
ing river, which neither leaf nor grass nor 
branch removed from the sublime, and where 
presently you saw the very water-drops giving 
the sparkle of their rose and chrysolite and 
sapphire facets to the iris-creating sun. You 
were sure that here no human fancy played, 
but the scene was fresh from the hands of 
heaven. Yet it was only by comparieon of del- 
icate half-tints that the unaccustomed eyes of 
Farmer Arden discovered the enchantment, 
and then_he sat speechless, feeling partly as if 
he had painted it himself, and suddenly rising 
and stalking from the room, and slamming the 
door behind him so that the house shook to its 
rafters. 

But for Agnes—the pictti™ was as if Antonio 
had his arms about her; he lived ; no impas- 
sioned love-letter ever said more to mistress 
than that said to her. Since he had conquered 
so much, the rest was easy victory. He would 
come back to her; years could make no Giffer- 
ence now, though a score should fleet between 
them. She seemed to have found fresh sources 
of life ; her tread was light, as if the sod sprang 
elastic beneath it. Her waiting for Antonio 
gave earth and sky new meaning ; the weather 
was her confidant, and since she knew he 
studied all its varying moods, Nature became 
their go-between,. 

But while this picture bounded the horizon 





of her thoughts, its painter had passed beyond 
the last sentinel hearth-fires, had penetrated the 
| wilderness, had left forest and mezquit-bush 
and alkaline plain behind, and, skirting these 
swift streams till a ford were found, and poling 
is way across those, had slowly mounted into 
the hill-conntry, and, scaling sieep over steep, 
stood at last upon a ridge that seemed to 
nark the balance of the continent as it rose 
from either ocean. He had fared as trappers 
| fare, his blanket-holding knapsack and his gun 
across his back ; his tinder-box in a pocket, his 
sketching-block in hand, hungry here, finding 
game there, fraternizing with Indian tribes to- 
day, escaping from them to-morrow, always 
| pressing forward, till now, when the world 
could have nothing more to show. He was on 
what he had previously thought to be a moun- 
tain-height itself, but beyond him now there 
hung, in folds of azure and fringes of silver, a 
shining curtain that presently appeared to un- 
| roll before his eyes till, with spires and domes 
and towers in mid-air, it was the city that de- 
scended out of heaven in a vision, but far 
away, with depths of pale-blue misty shadow 
and lustres of icy radiance, so that an enthu- 
siast might be pardoned if for a moment fancy- 
ing that he beheld the very gates of the celes- 


She cried out his | 
name when alone, giving it all tender inflections, | 


tial place itself. But as his gaze penetrated 
the panorama, and resolved its separate tea- 
tures, it was nothing but the waves of a vast 
sea, billow after billow rolling far away, and 
ifted high in haze on the limitless horizon, 


| wild north wind. From the moment when he 
woke in that white night, with the snow- 


blows never breaking, but struck to stil!ness | 


in the cold sunshine, and, directly, he under- 
stood that there was no enchantment about it, 
| after all, but 
| prise, looked over a region of hill-country 
bounded by a mountain range whose snowy 
peaks pierced heaven. To reach that moun- 
tain-range became Antonio's object. If the 
outside wore such glamour, what wonders must 
| be found within! He delayed only long enough 
to determine the direction that should lead him 
into the heart of the hills by their deepest and 
| dreadest cafion, and then renewed his tireless 
journey. Itwould be idle to speak of Antonio’s 
toil and suffering—much of it made him always 
| quail to remember—leaping chasms, swinging 
over precipices by his rope, bridging abysses of 
| darkness with his long walking-staff, and 
clambering across its length hand over hand, 
husbanding his store of dry food, living on 
what he could find. One night, at last, that sea 
| Of hills lay behind; he had penetrated the first 
| spur of the sierra; he slept beside a torrent 
which to-morrow he would follow up the gorge. 
Waking early, he went his way again, and 
when he scrambled across the last boulder, and 
paused underneath the torrent, falling from an 
overhanging shelf, sunrise was just lighting up 
the thousand rainbows of the mighty cafion in 
which he found himself. 

Before him lay the league-long meadow of 
emeraldine turf encircling a pool, and sur- 
rounded on every side by perpendicular rock 
melting into the clouds, and far upon the sky 
and far beneath the pool seeming to be only 
clouds themselves. These rocky walls folded 
around the spot of greenery without any visible 
opening beyond, and rambling and gazing in 
wonder, presently Antonio had lost all clue to 
the way by which he came, for, as if they had 
been waiting for him, the precipices had closed 
about in a splendid prison, and the torrent, 
under whose arch he had entered, was nowhere 
to be seen. Little Antonio cared, rapt in the 
miracle of a scene that made his wildest im- 
aginings but pallid ghosts. Over him the sky 
shone like one enormous sapphire, deep-tinted, 
but just breathed upon, and into it melted the 
needles and majestic fronts, with a light and 
color as if they were translucent as ice itself 
and the splendor were filtered through them, 
softening below into the purples of distance 
the slates and shadows of the precipitous sides. 
But all this glory was but background for a 
wild enchantment of form and outline, from the 
soaring dome that lost itself in one everlasting 
cloud, to the glacial tumult of silver peaks that 
seemed as if the great earth had upheaved a 
sea, and hung it on a mountain-side, suspend- 
ing all its tossing crests in the fiercest moment 
of their savage frolic; there, a huge column 
like the monument of some dead race, and 
here a pandemonium of fantastic shapes, where 
countless cascades kept perpetual play. These 
waterfalls, indeed, were everywhere, falling on 
one side in a film, @ mere but mighty cobweb 
shaking in the wind; in another, in broad 
blue masses, that midway of their tumbling 
tossed up the arch of a rainbow and disap- 
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peared behind it into rocky hollows; again, 
high up a cliff a cavern of falling streams 


seemed slipping down in polished darkness, 
lorever throwing up a cloud of foam, but never 
reaching bottom ; and hundreds of feet above 
there were bannerols and scarfs and pennants 
winding about the scarred heights, or loosen- 
ing their ribbons on the air, and all of them 
dissipated in mist while still upon their flight, 
and the moss below was spongy with the dew 
they shed ; one only rushing from the very sky 
fell like a flinty javelin into the pool with scarce 
a ripple, and sought an outlet underground ; 
the air was full of their murmurs, and they 
peopled it with phantoms in their ceaseless 
shimmer and rustle. In this wilderness of rock 
and water, two enormous pines, half way up a 
steep, reared their heads, and brought the 
scene back from terrible simulation of phan- 
tasmal life to life itself, and Antonio made his 
home in their boughs while, sketching and ex- 
ploring, he intoxicated himself in this saturnalia 
of beauty. If he forgot Agnes and home and 
ambition, it was because he was delirious with 
delight, and could not revel enough in this 
wasting loveliness that had waited for him 
through ages. 

Antonio had been anxious ere reaching this 
spot, for it was the season when the cold north 
winds begin, and any day might bring winter ; 
he had found it warmer in the pines than on 
the sward below, where the mists were creep- 
ing; but he lost anxiety and any terror of the 
winter storms that might beset this sublimity, 
while filling his sketch-book and his memory 
till he could think of nothing bué contours and 
hues of perfection. He knew that he must find 
an exit, and fare coastward, but he delayed 
here where no bird ever flew, nor any life 
tempted his rifle to wake the flying echoes, til! 
his knapsack was nearly empty of the flesh he 
had dried when making his last camp, and he 
awoke one morning to find, from his cradle in 
the pine boughs, the sward beneath ablaze 
with rainbows that fled before a wind that 


his eyes, clearing of their sur-*| 





stripped them and a hoar-frost together: from 
the turf. At once he set about discovering an 
outward path, but one allurement and another 
detained him, and at nightfall he was still the 
prisoner of the place. The moon came up, but 
a vapor vailed her, and she sowed her light 
broadcast in its fleece, while the valley gath- 
ered a thicker mist, like whitest wool, and the 


or 


bleached walls and ghostly waterfalls made the 
place as awful as it had been beautiful. “I 
have been bewitched,” cried Antonio. “I will 


find my way out to-morrow.” But on the mor- 
row that wool in the valley depth had turned | 
to snow, a thickness of many feet ; the vapor 
that had floated across the moon had sunk in 
one fluffy cloud, from which flake after flake 





ts 


fell, half by its own weight, half torn away bye 





wreaths and the waterfalls dancing that dance 
of death about him as he rocked in the pine- 
boughs, Antonio realized his situation, but he 
dared not think of it tiJl day ; he only wrapped 
his plaid and beat the great branches down 
more closely about him; when day came, he 
might act, but not now, for in this ghastly, un- 
real glimmer it was not he, but a dead man. 
In truth, he wondered if perhaps he were not 
dead, so cold, so white, so lonely, so long since 
he had seen a face, so silent save for the rush- 
ing of the snow. Antonio cried out that he 
would give half his life for the sound of aliving 
voice, and it seemed as if ihis vision of vacancy 
and negation were allotted him to learn that 
inorganic life satisfied the needs of no man, 
and that all the beauty of nature must fail to 


fill a single heart. It might have been in an- 
swer to this cry that suddenly he held his 


breath and listened with new senses to a sound 
that came to him across the storm, and made 
his heart stand still. It was a breath, a whis- 
ner ; as the blast came again, ashriek. ‘“ Help, 
help!” it was crying, in response to Antonio's 
exclamation. ‘Iam lost! I am perishing! 

Some one to perish with him! There \ 
solace in that, let moralists say what they : 
Antonio crept out, far as the great branches 
would bear him, and saw on a ledge of the pre- 
cipice that backed the pines, almost on a level 
with himself, a shadow like a man dismounted 
from a mule. In fiftecn minutes he had flung 
a rope, rigged a rude tackle, and drawn the man 
in among the boughs—no light task, for though 
the man was small and spare, he was old, and 
helpless through exhaustion, But there he was 
at last, and Antonio cherished him and fed him, 
and learned a lesson paints and pigments had 
never taught him, while the storm swirled 
around them and heaped the hollows with a 
horrid magic of swiftness. It was a night that 
Antonio would have died rather than again 
endure with all its ghostly thrills, though look- 
ing at it from so safe a covert as the mighty 
boughs, and though at dawn the clouds fled 
with its feathery burden, and the sun suddenly 
smote every summit. It was a scene then not 
twice given to mortal eyes-—a sky, so intense 
as to pass almost from azure into purple, against 
which the immense white mountain-brows rose 
in mid-heaven, and which the icy alps, with the 
gusts sweeping the loose snow around them iike 
the fluttering of wings, seemed to lift as spears 
might hold a banner; cliff and gorge were 
sheathed in a mail of ice, on which the scattered 
spray of the waterfalls burned like a thousand 
sparks; the swollen streams were dashing 
downward a d carving the masses of the snow 
into gigantic caves and arches, out of which they 
leaped again, and left above them frail and lofty 
bridges of the clinging snow, buttressed by pris- 
matic ‘beams and swathed in vapors; clouds 
came lightly down or gathered of themselves 
in the aerial hollows and drifted in and out the 
steeps, while far along the topmost height that 
domineered above the rest, dark, wrathful 
eddies told of the storms of rain and wind that 
kept unceasing warfare there, beating on bluffs 
that reared their heads into clear ether; and 
from their bases tossed these storms like foam, 
though even these had segments of one great 
rainbow in their breasts, and were relievea by 
a rift of sunshine that built along the beetling 
crags, across ravine and scaur, a highway into 
heaven: while down the valley marched the 
storm, and the sun sent his scouts to chalienze 
it and hang upon the rear. 

Antonio beheld the scene, as mountain afier 
mountain threw off its mantle, and took place 
among its snow-crowned peers, with one long 
gaze, and then turned to his companion, from 
whom he had already learned, that having lost 
his way from a mule-train, he had wandered to 
the spot ‘rom whence Antonio had heard his cry, 
Since that spot had given entrance, it must give 
exit, and though an unknown depth of snow 
was between them and it, still it was not six 
feet from the bough ; winter storms were close 
behind this harbinger: there was not an hour 
to lose, and they must make the leap for life. 
That night found them out of danger, and be- 
fore many days they were safe on the great 
Pacific coast, and whatever the continent had 
in its heart for Antonio, he had gathered. 

* You have saved my Hfe,” said his compan- 








ion, on parting; “‘or the years that are lefi of 
it!” 

‘* Say rather, you have saved mine,” said An- 
tonio. 


“ As for reward,” continued the other, with- 
out noticing the reply, “the world’s wealth 
would not repay the debt. But you will accept 
this gift from me; it is a trifle from aman whose 
land is measured by miles.” And Antonio had 
no help but to take the deed executed an hour 
before, and making him the owner of a hundred 
acres in Los Angeles, a portion of which was 
planted in orange-groves just coming into bear- 
ing, and of which a certain man was agent. O! 
what use were lands and orange-groves to him, 
in this remote region? He would have valued 
better a tube of ultra-marine. He had his pic- 
ture to paint. The deed was registered, and he 
forgot it, while working from day ti 1 night upon 
the great canvas which he found means 
procure by humble labor. 


It was done at last. He was sure of glory 
no eyes should see it till Agnes did—he v 
licht-headed with his rapture. Ue had paini: 


signs and portraits and sketches enough to | 
his second - class home. The we 
days began to seem long as the years had been 


pass ize 


his heart ached for Agnes, his arms longe r 
her, he had his picture to display, his fame to 
gather: and suddenly storms fell upon them 

mid-ocean, and the ship went down. \ rx d 
and ruined, he was landed on Atlant esa 


bitterer beggar than when he leftthem. Sti!l, he 
had his experience, his art, his men 
he would not despair. He Would go 
croft, have Agnes for an hour his 
and then once more tocrusts and work, and the 
rich joy of the work. His feet were light, love 
and youth winged them, the way was swift, 


Lene 
to Himmel- 
wn again, 
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Agnes a star at its end, he " 
—two days mgre, and he was on the villas 
street and pausi for a sht of water at 
the old well. 

“Ah, ha, Antonio,” said the ‘postmaster, 
if the boy had not been ne for years, ** is that 
you? We kn¢ 
letter for you.” 


hada many a 
u 
as 


w you were coming, for I have a 
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, country town, having, by coincidence, the same 


name as the place wh Hawthort eeps, an- 


other Concord, and ali of them his friends, and 


lovers, too. The asperities of politics were 
laid aside, there were governors and ex-gov- 


ernors, and judges, of opposing parties, among 
the pall-bearers; and though he had held a 
power unexceeded by that of a crowned mon- 





“For him? It was true that he had given | arch, when our treasury was full, and our name 
this address when leaving the Pacific, but he | was honored on every s yet he lay on no 
had done it idly, for who in the world was there | gorgeous catafalque, was covered by no regalia, 
to write to | He took the letter, and | nor followed by any ban of illing music to 
opened it lan , and then stood staring at it | his grave: only the farmers, who reve 1 him, 
in ny Zz . When he had taken a lrove ir om the neig 9 vns; the rep- 
dozen s | away, Farmer Arden was at his! resentatives of the old N | ] clan 
elbow. came t her a 1 to testify respect for one 

* Harky J man, @ sift word,” said | of the vn! er; the school iren came 
Farmer Arden Is e you are in Himm two | vo t n his placid face ; fair 
croita I iy a hter ?” hands ¢s ed i rs; and the companl 

Antonio I i without reply an in- I ! ence and will worship 
stant ill nce the thought overwhelmed is me ry, nt with him, under lofty arche 

I ul pe ps the man had nodaughter, It f golden elms, flickering against the azure in 
had never o¢ red to him before; he had felt | the ir O su ne, to his final resting- 
sure that Agnes must be alive, because he was place ; while, as was ting, tt great Govern- 
alive himself. ment of he once had been chief took no 

** Then, before another step,” said the farmer, | further notice of the event than to close its de- 
as if he haa been answered, ** are you ready to | partments, and hang its flags at half-mast for 
meet my conditions, acre for acre ?” | the day, and inform the people, in noble phrase, 

A sudden brilliance shone in Antonio’s face ;| that they had lost a citizen “‘eminent in the 
it was an idea he had, the first one of its kind. | public co ls, and universally beloved in pri- 
He drew the letter from his pocket where he | vate life,” and the countrymen of the departed 
had placed it. “I d know the measure- | again were taug that statesmen and heroes 
ment of the Arden farm,” said he. ‘* ButI am | will pa it the institutions of the re- 
myself the owner of a hundred acresof the fat- | public shall live forever! 


ness of the earth. Ido not knowthe yearly in- | 
come of the Arden acres, but that is the yearly 
income of mine!” And he took from the let- | 


r and suffered it to be perused | 
starting gave him 


ter a slip of paypx 
by the farmer, whose 


eyes 


an enormousresemblance to a cockchafer, while 
slowly comprehending that it was a check for 
fifty thousand dollars—and Antonio left him 


open-mouthed and speechless in the road, while 
he sped forward till Agnes was in his arms 
again, and all the between them, and 
their sorrows, were forgotten. 

But the influences of wealth are corrupting 
and I do not know if, after all, Antonio will ever 
repaint his great picture. 


years 


ft 


REPUBLICAN BURIAL. 


BY MRS. HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 
In nothing is there a more striking contrast 
between the customs of the people of Europe | 
and those of the United than in the 
mode of honoring the distinguished dead of 


States, 


by tne 





either country. 
In Europe, royalty and empirs 
occasion, as the death of any on 


ize such an 


in high station 





affords, as one the ceremonies of which shall be 
s0 arranged as to impre the minds of tl 
populace with sentiments 01 \ betore nh 


imperial and dynastic ide 


tremble in the presence of power. \W 
pomp and circumstance it is possible to employ 
to define and strengthen this impressi 
the usual incidents which attend the funerals of 
their rulers and regal representatives. The 
nodding plume, the emblazoned insignia, the 
cortege nobility, the squadrons of foot and 
horse, defile, glittering in sombre magnificence, 
through black-draped streets, to the tolling of 


a, and 


‘ 
ot 


shoul- 


bells and sound of cannonade, and, on 

ders sparkling with the splendor of to-day, the 
royal clay is borne inte cathedral or abbey, 
where the sculptured dead speak of the splen- 


dor of yesterday, and the music of rolling an- 
thems disturbs, with its vibrations, the dust of 


centuries of kings. | 


In America, on the other hand, no juster ex- 
em plific ation of our democratic institutions Is to 
be found than in the ceremonies with which we 
pertorm the funeral rites of those in corre- 


sponding station. With us, the office its j 
80 well established in the affection and respect 
of. the multitude as not to need any of those 
auxiliary suppor it is rather to the indivi- 


dual in his private personality that, unless he 


die in the very act of authority, our d 


nonstra- 


tions *of regard are made. And how different 
in themselves are these demonstrations from 
those to which reference has been made as 
characteristic of foreign usage! The same 
words of the same mother-church may be read 
over the ashes in either cas the same chants 
may steal forth and swell the hearts of those 
who hear, and sweep their wave of music over 
the silent shape that hears nothing ; but in the 
one instance the*clod is wrapped away in all 
the parade of power, as if there were any 
longer difference in its decay from that of the 
meanest peasant of the fields, and in the oth 
Nature takes back to her bosom the v ire of 
another spirit almost as quietly as she gave 
Never was this better illustrated than In the 
funeral ceremonies of two perso among 
the most illustrious of American ¢ s, who 
walked in widely diverse paths of lle, a yet 
had been bound and associated together by pe- 


culiar ties of life-long friendship—the obsequies | 


of one taking place a few years since, and of the | 
other, but yesterday: the one a dignitary in his 
own order of the first rank, the w r of ro- 
mances whose equal does not exist; the other, 
an Ex-President of the United States. At Haw- 
thorne’s funeral there was no os " 1 of 
honor, no train of empty uriages, no ) 
and crapes—but the | s, tl hist é 
scientific men, the chief figures of the literary 
world in which he moved, ! friends and 
lovers all of them, silently cked tog I 
into the little villa ‘ T ‘ his 1 
tiful marble lay in its last se, and car- 
ried him to his grave through the lanes dritt 
heavily in snow of apple-biossoms, W that 
heavenly sky of May soared overhead, and 
painted itself in the peac« mirt the little 
river flowing through the old | ric town 
Franklin Pierce, too, passed aw in his 
sleep, as his friend had done before | Men 
of mark in the same walks which his tee id 
trodden gathered to bear him t e grave in 


embeowered cemetery of another peaceful | 


| 


oe 


| PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE ILLUSTRATED 


EUROPEAN PRESS. 
The Emperor Napoleon at St. Cloud, 
yy nce. 
iliness of the Emperor of the 
e of intense excitement, 





During the recent 
French, Paris was in a stat 
which was heightened by the sudden return of the 
Empress Eugenie from her Eastern journey. The ru- 
mors that emanated from busybodies were caught up 
parts of the empire. Now that his Majesty has sufi- 
ciently recovered to be able to give his attention to 
state affairs, the intimations of abdication are 
rapidly dying away, although his physician says he 


his 


will be liable to sudden crises during the remainder of 
his life. As soon as he was able to leave his palace at 
St. Clond, he took a carriage ride, accompanied by 


the Empress, and followed by several members of his 
court in separate vehicles. 
new confidence in the loyal courtiers of his Majesty, 
and those famous words, ‘‘The empire is at peace,” 
were uttered with profound respect. 


The Recent Fetes in Belgium. 


After the recent fetes at Liege, when the French 


of Switzerland. The most important feature of the 
occasion was the ceremony of unvailing a fine group 
of sculpture in bronze, which consists of two colossal 
feinale figures, the one representing Geneva, the 
other, Helvetia, in an attitude of sisterly affection and 
mutual aid, The President of the Council of State of 
the Canton of Geneva accepted the monument ina 
neat address, and the ceremony was concluded with 
fireworks, @ regatta on the beautiful lake, and a 
grand ball. 
The Isthmus of Suez Canal, 


We present this week another view taken upon the 





Suez Canal at the station of El-Guisr. The cutting at | 
this point was the most difficult of any part of the |} 
road, It was necessary to cut to a great depth, and 


raise a bank of sand more than sixty feet in height. | 
workmen were employed near tl 


1€ 


r'wenty thousand 






station of El-Guisr, and several excavating machines 
were placed th to assist them. Near the canal is 

e town of El-G r, which is well laid out, and quit 
attractive for Egypt The French employes in th 
service of the canal company have erected a Catholic 


church, neat in exterior, which stands not far from 





the mosque where the natives perform their worship. 
The house of the division superir ident is sur- 
rounded by gardens, and is a pleasant resort. 


Examination of the Officers of the Cuban 
Man-of-War Cuba at Wilmington, N. C. 
Tue first man-of-war of the Cuban republic, 
& view of which was recently given in this paper, was 
seized by the Deputy United States Marshal at Smith- 
ville, N. C., October 4, and brought up and anchored 
a half mile below Wilmington. The Cuba was short 
of coal and provisions, and her machinery was some- 
what out of order. She had appeared off the town, 
and sent her purser and engin to secure the neces- 
Sary articles. After the vessel seized the officers 
were granted the freedom of the town until the mat- 
ter could be brought before the United States authori- 





excited populace, and borne to the various | 


This spectacle inspired | 


and Belgian volunteers contended for prizes, the 
medals of honor were distributed by the ladies and | 
young girls of that city. The assemblage was a very 
interesting one. The National Guard of Paris, under 
the command of Ma rreitt, numbered about nine 


iol 
I hundred 
x Colonel Thomp- 
son, and selected from many regimenis. The Belgian 
volunteers were in great numbers, and did everything 
in their power to make the visit of the French and 
English ag ible 


The Fifth Centenary of the Birth of John 


hundred men, Then there were thirteen 


English volunteers, commanded by 


rreeable, 


Huss. 

In the village of Hussiners, near Prague, in Bohe- 
mia, there was a grand celebration on th th of Sep- 
tember last, for placing a memorial in front of the 
house where the celebrated John Huss was born, five 
hundred years ago, The house still remains, an hum- 
ble and modest dwelling, like all peasant houses in 
Bohemia. The specta was a magnificent one; 
twenty thousand pe , bearing the national colors, 
and chanting patriotic hymns, passed in front of the 
house, and all the streets of the entire village were 
densely crowded, An address was ered on the 
occasion by M. Rieger, one of the most powerful ora- 
t of | ia. 

The Farcy Gunboat, France. 

M, Farcy, a itenant of marines in the French 
navy is ¢ stru la gun if upon a new plan, 
which has been approved veral high officials 
who have examined it, It carri a single gun, 
weighing thirty thousand pounds, and is propelled 


by powerful engines, that make a speed of seven or 
eight knots an hour, The gun is charged with forty- 
eight pounds of powcer, and throws a ball weighing 


three hundred pounds, The boat is intended for ser- 
vice along shore, and it is claimed that the tron sides 
of a frigate can be easily penetrated by a shot from 
this 1 vessel. It draws only three feet of water, 
and is, consequently, applicable to the navigation of 


small streams, 


The Bounty Islands. 


A passenger from Melbourne to London, by an 
Aus'raiian vessel, furnishes a sketch of the Bounty 
Islands, in the South Pacific Ocean. They are situ- 
ated in latitude 47 deg. 29 min, south of the « itor, 
ind i mgitude 172 deg. 54 min. east of the! - 
dian of G nwich, being some hundred leagues south 


of New Zealand. It ggested that commanders of 


is SU 


ships note the latitude and longitude in which these 
i is were proved to be situated by three chrono- 
meters on the Australian vessel, because the position 


differs from that laid down on some of the charta, 


The Old Clothes Market in Paris. 








In former times, dealers in old, clothing had no 
other place for this traffic than the streets near the 
1 le. They used to go there every day. In the 

v construction tate of things was completely 

nged. A of the first story was reserved 
f that kind of business, and clothing dealers, by 
paying five centimes, can take into this locality their 
merchandise, and sell or exchange it as is convenient, 
Apa from this entrance fee, they pay twenty cent- 
i s for each bur , and it is, of « to their in- 
terest to make their bundles as large as possible. The 


place is open from eight o'clock in the morning until 
midday. As‘ y as five o’ k the dealers take their 
places in tl ne, and as soon as the gates are opened 
they rush in and fill the place. The picture of the 
tra an interesting . 
National Swiss Festival at Geneva. 

1 festival which was } 1 at Geneva on the 21st 
a Ss I r,t ra the fifiy-fifth anni 
versary of the politi of the Canton of Geneva, 


rime! pendent, with th ynfederation, 
was attended by a great number of the leading citi- 
zene of the republic from ali the twenty-two cantons 


yi ‘ Swiss ¢ 


ties. The case was called on Monday morning, Octo- 
ber 11, by Mr. G, P. Lowry, of New York, who 
appeared, with Colonel George Davis, late Attorney- 
General of the Confederate States, and Judge 0. P. 
Mears, of Wilmington, N. C., for the republic of Cuba, 
by reading the commission of Commodore Higgins as 
} an officer of the Cuban navy, and also a formal pro- 
test by him against the exercise of jurisdiction by the 
civil courts over his ship, she being a public ship-of- 
war of a recognized nation. After stating the cl 
acter of the vessel, Commodore Higgins solemnly 
protested, in the name and for the honor of Cuba, 
against any detention or interference with her ships. 
In order to allow the Government time to produce 
witnesses, the United States Commissioner, Ruther- 
ford, adjourned the case until Saturday, October 16, 


Lars 


COMMODORE EDWARD HICCINS. 
Epwarp Hiaorns, late a brigadier-general 
in the Confederate Army, now commanding the Cu- 
ban man-of-war Cuba, is a Virginian by birth, buta 
Louisianian by adoption. He was appointed to the 
United States Navy, when thirteen years of age, by 
General Jackson. 


|} In 1848 he was promoted to a lieutenancy, and 
served through the Mexican war upon the Pacific 
coast, commanding a company of sailors under Com- 


; the 


modore Stockton, and distinguishing himself for his 
gallantry and ability as an officer. 
At the breaking out of the civil war, he was made 


l of the Twenty-second Regiment of 
Louisiana Artill , In the Confederate Army, and in 
attack of Admiral Porter’s fleets he commanded 
Forts Jackson and St. Philip, and after a desperate 
ind gallant defense, surrendered tothat officer, After 
the surrender of New Orleans, he was promoted to 
colonel, and placed in command of a division of in- 
fantry, light and heavy artillery, and cavalry, upon 
the Yazoo river. During the siege of Vicksburgh, he 
was placed in command of all the heavy river bat- 
teries, and won for himself, by his bravery, ability, 
and energy, the highest praise, 


rv 





In appearance Commodore Higgins is about forty 
years of age, fine-looking, with easy, agreeable man- 
ners, and walks with a firm, confident step, learned 
upon the quarter-deck of his ship. 

As a sailing-master he occupies a high position, hav- 
ing, in 1856, commanded the Vanderbilt in the quickest 


been 
as commander of the 
Hermann, and his voyages 
! quick, 


trip across the ocean that had, up to that time 
made, He served fo 
United States mail 
were remarkably } 


SIX years 


steamer 
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FEcUNDITY OF 1ts.—An English author 


NEWS BREVITIES. 


Iowa has gone largely Republican. 
vote was comparatively light. 


The 
‘ . J 

Presipent Satnave, of the Republic of 
Hayti, is in poor health. 

A severe shock of earthquake was recently 
experienced at Curacoa. 

Tne Sultan will preside at the inauguration 
of the Suez Canal. 

Masor-GenrraLt Wa. W. Berxnap, of Iowa, 
has been appointed by the President Secretary of War, 

THERE thirteen hundred convicts in the 
inois State Prison. 


are 





Tne ague has almost entirely disappeared 
from Indiana. 

M oven, Mass., entered its third cen- 
tury on the 14th inst. ‘ 

Tue President of St. Domingo, Baez, is 
again negotiating for the sale of the Bay of Samanato 
the United States, 

Tuere is an extensive insurrection re- 

orted, with considerable fighting, in progress in the 
interior of St. Domingo, 





Tuere have been severe storms experienced 
off the coast of Jamaica. Th were followed by 
heavy rains, which caused muc age. 


THEre was a fine display of horses and 
stoc ae kinds at the Agricultural Fair held at Tren- 
ton, N. 


Tne Maryland Institute for the Promotion 
of Mechanic Arts is now open at Baltimore. The 
present exhibition is its twenty-second annual one. 


A new ferry from the foot of East Six- 
teenth street, New York, to the Eastern District of 
Brooklyn, is contemplated, 


Tuere is a doll’s shoe manufactory in Bos- 
ton, the owner of which sold fifty-thousand pairs 
last year. 

Syow fell in the vicinity of the metropolis 
for the second time this season on the 13th inst. The 
first show, scarcely discernible, fell on the 1st of Sep- 
tember, at 1:30 P. M. 


Tue Soldiers’ Monument at Duxbury, Mass., 
is finished and set up. On its faces it has the names 


| of thirty-three of the citizens who died in battle dur- 


ing the rebellion. 

Tue Cuban ship-of-war Hornet is de- 
tained at Wilmington, N. C., until her case is decided 
by the proper authorities, She is lying under the 
guns of the United States gunboat Frolic. 


A Fusion of the Walker and Wells Repub- 
licans, in the Virginia Legislature, is spoken of as 
probable, in opposition to the Conservatives, in the 
election of United States Senators, 


A FINE picture is on exhibition in Boston, 
called by the artist “Triumviri Americani.” Its can- 
vas is filled with heads of Washington, Lincoln, and 
Grant. 


Tue late flood stranded, in a field in the 
township of Manchester, Conn., upward of a bushel of 
large-sized pickerel. They were quite lively when 
taken, 


Tere are residing in Braintree, Vt., a 
couple who have lived together in the same house, 
as husband and wife, 69 years. The husband is 91, 
and the wife 87. 


Ax English clergyman is collecting subscrip- 
tions for the purpose of erecting a colossal monument 
y A. memory of the common father of mankind— 
Adam |! 


tev. Dr. WuirraKer was consecrated, a 
few days since, at St. George’s Church, this city, iu 
the presence of fifteen right reverends of the Episco- 
pal Church, Missionary-Bishop of Nevada and Aii- 
zona. 

At Framingham, Mass., a few nights since, 
} an unknown man attempted to murder three persons 
| residing in one house. He called them in turn, but 
| Succeeded only in shooting through the cheek a gen- 
tleman named Cole, a physician. 


Ax old Irishwoman walked into the office of 
the City Bank of Manchester, N. H., a few days ago, 
and presented for redemption $200 of its promises to 
| pay. They were accepted. The bank has been closed 
for four years. 


Tue house in which Ann Hathaway, the 
spouse of Shakespeare, was born and courted, is for 
sale. There are English and American papers that 
demand the purchase and preservation of the ol. 
dwelling, around which so many loving memories 
linger, by the British Government. 


Tne inhabitants of the Feejee Islands have 





mentions two remarkable incidents of the enormous 
fecundity of rabbits: During the fifteenth century, 
the adventurous Portuguese navigators discov red 
the island of Porto Santo, a small dependency of the 
Madeira group. The discoverers introduced rabbits 
there from Portugal, but within a few years their 
numbers increased so prodigiously, there being no 
native carnivora to check their growth, that they be- 
came a curse instead of a blessing. They devoured 
every green thing ; the island was reduced to a naked 


f+ 


desert ; and all the energies of the governor were em- 
ployed in waging war against them. Again, the colony 
of Victoria is only thirty-three years old, and rabbits 
have been introduced there but recently ; neverthe- 
less, they are a perfect pest on some of the western 
runs. A grand battue was recently organized against 
them ; they were slaughtered by hundreds of thou- 
sands, and no less than two thousand pounds were 
spent in carrying out the required operations, 
Japanese Parer.— The Japanese are em- 
phatically a race of paper-makers and paper-users. 
It enters into all their trade calculations, and is ex- 
haustive of more of their ingenious art than any other 
article. When a collection of the different kinds of 


fj 


paper was made to be sent to the exhibition of 1562, 
no less than sixty-seven varieties were forwarded. It 








is made to subserve the purposes of the useful as well 
as the ornamental, Everywhere may be seen paper 
fans, paper pouches, paper lanterns, paper pocket 
handkerchiefs, umbrellas, cloaks, and windows, The 
paper strings used by shopkeepers, so lately ro 
duced here, have been used by the Chin for centu 
ries, A short time ago an American inventor applied 
for a patent on a} r hat, and a revolution ir 3 
was promised, But the invention was li more than 
a theft from Japan, for the Japanese wi hats of pa- 
per long re Columbus saw We es, 

Ve.ocity or Ix rs’ WINGS DURING FLiGAat. 
—Tt frequency of beats W lifferent 
of it ts | brings before us curi 
These r t ers for ¢ I . | ‘ 

drone, 24 bee, 190; ¥ b 

2; drag y, 28; cabbage butterfly, 9. 

More than five thousand persons have emi- 
grated to Dakota Territory this summer, hej ent 
population is 20,0 and 4, acres of nd have 


tely been taken up under the Homestead and Pre- 


| em puion lawa by actaal settlers. 





| Solicited the protection of the United States. These 
| islands lie in the Pacific, about two thousand miles 
| south of the equator, and are one hundred and fifty- 
| four in number, sixty-five of which are inhabited. 
rhe Feejeans have been friendly toward the United 
States for many years. 


*At Schuylkill Haven, Penn., a few days 
ago, a family, consisting of a husband, wife, and two 
children, were burned to death while asleep in the 
signal tower of the Mine Hill Railroad. The struc- 
ture was of wood, and took fire in the lower part, and 
in such a way as to effectually cut off from escape its 
occupants, 


| 
| 


Ruth’s Trial and Triumph. 


I say unto thee, her sins, 
are many, are forgiven, for she loved 


““ WHEREFORE 
which 
} much.” 
| She repeated it softly, her hands clasped 
loosely on her lap, looking thoughtfully on the 


fire, the pleasant crackle and sparkle of which 
was for a few moments the only sound heard 
in the room. The silence was broken by the 
elder lady, who gave a nervous twitch to her 


sewing as she replied, in a slightly moliified 
tone : 


“Well, Maria, you know I never was as 
charitable as you, and that may be one reason 
why I cannot see anything commendable in 
Mrs. Justin’s taking one to be a _ teacher, 
and constant companion to her innocent chil- 
dren, whose past life she knew had been any- 
thing but blameless. For my part, I should 
soon have thought of bringing in a viper f 
them to play with—sooner, even, for that would 

hysical deat while this is one of morals 

ples 
Jane said Mrs. Luxt n, her eyes fill- 
rwith tears, “don't speak so harshly of the 
poor girl. How do we know what trials she 
endured, or what temptations were placed in 


her way, before her feet caught tn the fearful 
snare, from which there is no escape ’” 
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EXAMINATION OF THE OFFICERS OF THE CUBAN MAN-OF-WAR CUBA, AT WILMINGTON, N. C., BEFORE U 


<- 
* Hard fiddlesticks !” rejoined Mrs. Bradford, ; Staunton, and Mrs, Justin, attracted by her ,; determining her course when once convinced | 


sneeringly. 


“T don’t see what excuse even | 
you can make for her. 


She had a good home, | 
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S. COMMISSIONED ALLAN RUTHERFORD, 


COLONEL JAMES C. MANN.—SEE PAGE 111, 


lady-like demeanor, and by the shadow of the | 
great sorrow resting upon her features, en- | 


of being right, kept Ruth with her. 
One day there came to Ruth a paper contain- 


and every comfort one could possibly wish for | gaged her as governess, receiving in good faith | ing a notice of the deaths of Harry and of her 
in this life ; but home, parent, friends—all, she | Ruth’s story, and putting aside any feeling of | father, one by drowning, the other by paralysis. | 


cast aside for the father of her child, whom she 
still persists in calling her husband, though 


no one knows, not even herself, I think, where ports were circulated about Ruth, that caused | that Ruth, with a perfect trust in her Heavenly 
| Mrs. Justin’s house to be avoided as a plague- | Father, looked upon it as false, and waited 


are the proofs of her marriage.” 

“But all this is hearsay, mere town-talk,” 
answered Mrs. Luxton ; “ gossip, which it is our 
duty to prevent being circulated. I think,” 
she added, gently, ‘‘that we often form our | 
opinions hastily, and too much in accordance | 
with the judgments of others ; besides, what | 
right have we to judge the poor girl? Can 
one of us cast the first stone ?” 

“Yes, J can, in that direction at least, thank | 
God !” ejaculated Mrs. Pharisee, piously, as she 
rolled up her work, ramarking, with a slight 
air of contempt, as she left: “I suppose, on 
my next visit, I may expect to see ‘ Mrs. 
Plainor,’ as she calls herself, located at your 
house, since you take such a warm interest in 
her welfare.” 

Mrs. Luxton made no reply, but her glance 
of quiet determination would have gladdened 
poor Ruth’s heart could she have seen it. 

Returning to her own room, she paced the 
floor, trying in vain to solve a question that has | 
perplexed older and wiser heads than hers: 
Why it is more difficult for a woman to regain 
her position in society, or to retrieve a lost 
name, than it is for a man ; and why, if slander | 
is but breathed upon her, her own sex will be 
the first to cry out? 

A resolution was born of her quiet medita- 
tions—a resolution worthy a place in the heart 
of every true woman, {t Was, that she would 
never listen to a reproach against a sister in 
disgrace without proving its truth, or endea- 
voring to use some means to recall] the wan- 
derer to the lost path of virtue, which many 
seek, but, alas! in vain. 

In view of this, she told Ruth’s story to her 
husband that evening. The girl was the 
daughter of a wealthy farmer in a village some 
miles west of Staunton. This man loved his 
lands and money more than he did his only 
child. An attempt on his part to force her toa 
distasteful union with the son of a deceased 
brother, resulted in a clandestine marriage be- 
tween Ruth and her lover, Harry Plainor. 

This came to the knowledge of Mark Darton 
quite unexpectedly, and, having really loved 
Ruth, his disappointment was very great. 
Constant brooding upon it brought a desire for 
revenge, and as opportunities for evil work are 
seldom wanting where there is a will for it, one 
came to Mark. 

Harry was called to England to attend the 
deathbed of an elder brother. During his ab- 
sence Mark abstracted all evidence of the mar- 
riage, so, when he had brought about the de- 
nouement of all his iniquitous proceedings, Ruth 
found herself turned away in disgrace—a wife, 
without proof of her wifehood—from the roof 
of an angry and baffled father. She came to 








distrust toward one so young and gentle. 
But Mark’s malignity found her here, and re- | 


spot. 


But that lady, a great deal like Mrs. Luxton, 


COMMODORE EDWARD HWIGOINS, 


COMMANDER OF THE 
PHOTOGRAPH BY C, W. YATES.—SEE PAGE 111, 


Her father’s death was only too well authen- 
ticated, but that of Harry seemed so uncertain, 


patiently for further tidings. Now the spite of 
the gossips of Staunton had really an object on 
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OCTOBER lltru, 1869.—rRoM a SKETCH BY 


which to vent its venom. Ruth's boy was a 
week old before it was generally known there 
was a child! It was in the freshness of the 
shock which the birth of this innocent gave to 
the minds of these modest members of the com- 
munity, that the sisters had their conversation. 

This was the story Mrs. Luxton related to her 
husband. A silence fell between them after she 
finished, while the doctor’s hand smoothed his 
wife’s hair tenderly. ‘* Well, Maria,” he asked 
finally, ‘* what do you purpose doing for her ? 
She is so young—only eighteen—to be friendless, 
and a mother.” 

“*T have no children, she has no mother, 
and——” 

And she hesitated, looking up eagerly to her 
husband's face. 

‘* And you wish to be one to her—is that it, 
Maria ?” he asked, seriously. 

Her tears answered him. 

‘* Have you counted the cost ?” he continued; 
“how it will annoy you to have Ruth avoided, 
and slighted by our friends? I know you are 
strong, but are you equal to the task of bearing 
your burden against the current of public opin- 
ion ?” 

“T know that even if she is guilty,” she an- 
swered firmly, “‘ though every one should turn 
against her, it is still my duty to forgive.” 

“Do then as you will, Maria,” said her hus- 
band, “and, of course, you have my earnest co- 
operation.” 

Ruth lay asleep when Mrs. Luxton stood be- 
side her, the next morning. She looked so 
young and fragile—her face, white as the pillows 
upon which it rested, hersensitive mouth drawn, 
as if in pain—that the gentle woman’s heart 
was filled with sympathy forher. She bent over 
the sleeper, and when she arose, a mother’s 
kiss and tear lay on the pale cheek—a baptism 
of lcve, as blessed to the donor as to the re- 
ceiver. 

In a few weeks Ruthand her boy were per- 
manently settled at Doctor Luxton’s. It wasa 
sweetly unfamiliar sound, to hear a child’s laugh 
and prattle in this usually quiet household, and 
little Harry speedily became the pet of all. 

Ruth seemed contented, but Mrs Luxton judg- 
ing by a woman’s unfailing criterion, if it be 
pure—her own heart—felt that Ruth could no 
more be happy unti] the mystery of Harry's 
birth, and her marriage, was cleared. 

But “ patient waiting has its reward,” and one 
happy spring morning gave back to Ruth her 
husband—pale, and weakened by exposure, but 
her husband still. 

Though well convinced that Mark was the 
cause of all their unhappiness, when it was 
spoken of, Ruth only drew her boy closer to her 
bosom, and said quietly, ‘‘ Asye forgive, so shall 
ye be forgiven.” By the death of his brother, 
Harry fell heir toa large estate in England. 
They have many children now, and the doctor, 
passing his hand over the bright head of Harry 
Junior., informs his wife, sotto voce, for the hun- 
dredth time, that “only for ‘ Harry Senior's’ 
republican notions, that boy might be a peer of 
the realm,” 
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STEAMERS ROUNDING THE LIGHTSHIP OFF THE BAR AT CHARLESTON, SOUTH CAROLINA.—SEE PAGE 115. 


P - | with blood, beneath a clod of earth. Drawing | them literally cut to pieces, and one or two of| boys wore the uniform of one of the [ycees. 
The Great Pantin Murder, near Paris. | it carefully from the ground, the man was hor- | the bodies hacked and hewed in a manner too | They all had some money in their pockets ; the 
A CRIME, unparalleled in magnitude and atro- | rified to see a human hand. | sickening to describe. mother’s earrings had not been touched ; and 
city, was perpetrated at Pantin—a suburban He immediately ran off to the Commissary of The bodies had been laid at the fect of each | one of the boys had a watch. 
village near Paris—at midnight on Sunday, | Police, and soon returned to the spot with as- | other, and were covered by about three feet of} The assassin’s name is Traupmann, and his 
September 19th. On the following day a la-| sistance ; and spades having been procured, six | earth, and the murderer or murderers had tried | object appears to have been to get possession of 
borer, on his way to work, discovered in a field | corpses successively came to light, as shovelful | to give the ground the appearance of plowed | the property of the Kinek family, his victims. 
large clots of blood, and on examining the lo- | after shovelful of earth was removed, evidently | land, forming it into furrows. The victims | When arrested, he had about his person valua- 
| cality closely, found a handkerchief, saturated | those of a mother and her five children, all of ' were all most respectably dressed ; one of the! ble papers bearing on the affairs of the Kinck 











4 SCENE ON A TRIBUTARY OF THE CAPE FEAR RIVER, NORTH CAROLINA—~MARKET BOATS ON TREIR WAY TO WILMINGTON.—SEE PAGE 115. 
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family, besides two watches, and other smaller | physician good-morning in his usually bland 


articles. The murderer made an attempt to 
commit suicide by drowning while in the cus- 
tody of the gendarme who arrested him, but 
was unsuccessful, Some time after the discov- 
ery of the bodies of the six victims, the remains 
of Gustave Kinck, the . idest boy, were found at 
quite a distance from the graves of the others; 
but the body of the father had not been found 
at last accounts. Traupmann is twenty-two 
years of age, of small stature, and has an ill- 
made figure, with a keen eye. The testimony 
shows that he was a long time planning the 
murder, and if the story of a Paris paper is 
true, he optained the idea of killing the entire 
family from a perusal of the story of “The Wan- 
dering Jew,” where one of the characters causes 
the death of individuals in order to secure their 
property for the Church. 








ONLY A YEAR. 


A YEAR ago—if you count by seasons— 

I stood on the spot where I linger now, 
And lifted a careless hand to gaiher 

The rich, ripe fruit that hung on the bough. 


The reapers sang in the golden meadows, 
And the streamlet answer’d them, rushing 
by; 
A lark that rose from the svnny pastures 
Echoed their song in the azure sky. 


On all the land lay the smile of summer, 
And my heart laughed out in its childish 
glee ; 
Easy it was for my hand to gather 
The fruit that droop’d from the laden tree. 


Unchanged, perhaps, is it all around me 
To every eye but my own to-day ; 

The sunlight’s there on the rippling waters— 
Only for me has it pass’d away. 


The men seem silent there at their reaping, 
The note of the lark is a tone of pain, 

A cloud hangs low on the blue horizon, 
Where ever the brightest hopes have lain. 


The fruit that my heedless fingers gather’d 
Has wither’d and faded, has dropp’d and 
died ; 
But my lips still taste its wondrous sweetness, 
And my longing heart is satisfied. 


I would not change the light of last summer, 
I would not unlearn what was taught me 
then— 
It fill’d my heart with a deep glad knowledge, 
Which grief nor pain can deaden again. 


The world may be thus in sorrow shrouded, 
And a lonely grave lie here at my feet; 

But the love I learn’d will be joy for ever, 
And again in sunshine we shall meet. 





The Hidden Treasure. 


SY EDWARD 8S. ELLIS. 


PART IV. 
CHAPTER 





Itt. 


SATISFIED that Doctor Ruthven had a patient, 
whom it might be well to look after, I made a 
call upon him this morning, to procure some 
medicine for the rheumatism. 

As I rang the bell during his regular office 
hours, I was fortunate enough to find him in, 
and to be received with considerable blandness 
and consideration. 

I was in a sort of ministerial costume, with 
my white neckerehief and golden spectacles, 
and I have no doubt the physician supposed I 
belonged to the cloth. 

After procuring the medicine and paying his 
fee, 1 picked up my hat as if to go, but kept 
my seat on the sofa, and looking steadily to- 
ward him, and speaking as though the idea had 
just entered my head, I asked : 

“Is there much general sickness at present 
in Chicago ?” 

“Nothing more than usual ; in fact, the pub- 
Ne health is rather better than it was during 
the corresponding quarter last year.” 

“Is there much fever encountered in your 
practice ?” 

“No; I have but one case on my hands.” 

* Typhus ?” 

‘Yes, or rather, the indications are of that 
nature ; but—is there anything more that I can 
do for you this morning ”” 

This abrupt answer, together with a sudden 
flushing of the physician’s face, proved conclu- 
sively that he had unwittingly revealed some- 
thing which he should have kept to himeelf, 
and his curt query was not only intended as 
a check to any curiosity upon my part, but as 
a hint that he would be glad to see me go. 

I was on dangerous ground, and prudence 
told me to retreat. So I rose to my feet, but- 
toned my overcoat, and drew on my gloves. 

“Pam obliged to you for your kindness, doc- 
tor ; hold, there is a little matter upon which I 
would like to speak to you.” 

This sudden changing of mind upon my part 
was caused by the jingling of the office-bell. 

“You will have to excuse me for a few mo- 
ments,” he said, walking toward the door to 
answer the signal himself. ‘Just step back 
into my private office until I am through with 
my visitor.” This was the very thing for which 
I was manceuvring, and I gladly obeyed, while 
the doctor drew the door to behind him. 

The minute he was far enough away, I rose 
and softiy opened the door on the slightest 
crack in the world, so as to give me a chance 
of overhearing what passed between the phy- 
sician and his patient. 

A detective police officer must take advapn- | 
tage of every means offered him for obtaining 
information. 

Just what I was praying for! 


The visitor 


manner. 
| “You haven't been there since last even- 
ing ?” was the inquiring remark of the Cuban. 
| “No; there is no necessity of it. Have you 
| seen him this morning ?” 


* How does he seem ?” 
**T don’t know how to answer. 
it is,” said the Cuban, in a voice so low that | 


| ** Yes ; I came from there an hour ago,” 


| barely managed to catch it, “we can’t keep | 


| him this way much longer. He must either 
| get well or do the other thing. You see what 
|a@ constitution he has. The minute we give 


him a chance, he rallies, and then you have to 


| dose him so hard that it takes him to the very 
border of death.” 

“ Yes, that is true,” was the indifferent reply 
of the doctor. ‘*How much do you expect to 
make by this speculation ?” 

“T can’t tell; there is a detective on the 
track, and I’m waiting for him to offer a reward, 
but he hangs back. 
another place,” added the noble sefior, some- 
what dejectedly, and with his Spanish * Cara- 
a-a-h !” 

* Ah !” 

“Yes ; if I hadn't been thrown off the track, 
I would have made enough to let this fellow go 
to the dogs; but as it is, we must nurse him 
along, in the hope of hearing something from 
this detective.” 

‘* Have you taken any means to let him know 
that he is in Chicago ” 

“Yes; a letter was sent to him several 
weeks ago, stating positively that the young 
man for whom he was searching was in this 
city.” 

** Didn’t he bite 7” 

“ Not a bit of it.” 

* Don't you think he Is in Chicago ” 

“T have scrutinized every suspicious person 
I have encountered since I have been here, but 
have seen no one that looks like him. Iam 
afraid he has given over the search.” 

‘Why don’t you advertise? You know that 
is the fashion now-a-days in a matter like this. 
Make the conditions that you are to receive a 
handsome figure, and no questions asked, or, 
rather, no prosecution guaranteed.” 

“T have thought of that,” added the Cuban, 
after a pause, “but there is too much risk 
in it.” 

** Why so ?” 

“T don’t see how it can be done, without 
setting that infernal detective on the track, 
and making me trouble. If you cana think of 
any way, I'd like to hear it.” 

“Tt ain’t likely he'll advertise at this late 
day,” remarked the doctor, *‘ and if he should 
get on your track, the best thing you can do is 
to leave. I don’t see where my chance is to 
come in, and I would rather throw up my whole 
connection with the business than to continue 
any longer in it.” 

*T should think you were getting pretty 
good pay for your services,” was the angry 
reply of the Cuban. . 

‘If I continue my services, I shall expect 
better remuneration than I have received.” 

There seemed to be a sullen silence for a few 
moments, and then Almanaz arose to his feet. 

** We will call on him together this evening, 
and in the meantime I will take a look at him 
myself.” 

With this he departed, and as the doctor fol- 
lowed him to the outer door, I managed to close 
the inner one, and when he opened it, I was 
busily occupied in exploring “ Doctor Dungli- 
son’s Dictionary of Medicine.” 

** Now, my friend, I am at your service.” 

“You must pardon me,” I replied, taking 
out my watch, ‘*‘ but the hour is later than I 
imagined. I will call again.” 

He looked rather curiously at me as I passed 
out, but no doubt took me for an erratic Pick- 
wickian dominie. 

My great anxiety was to reach the street in 
time to follow Sefior Alvarido Almanaz. 

Fortunately, I succeeded in doing so. 


CHAPTER IV. 


I FOLLOWED the Cuban at a safe distance, for 
I felt that matters were approaching a crisis, 
and a false movement at this point might 
spoil all. He walked rapidly for fully half a 
mile, when he turned into one of the lowest 
and vilest streets of Chicayo. 

I felt that I was now upon the right trail, and 
it would not do to let my man escape me. Be- 
ing in a disguise somewhat similar to that worn 
in Somerville when the gentleman from the 
“Gem of the Antilles” penetrated it, 1 was a 
little fearful of encountering him at this time. 

But he never once looked behind him, and all 
at once dropped out of sight in such a sudden 
manner, that I thought at first he must have 
gone through an opening in the sidewalk ; but 
a little nearer approach showed me that he had 
only descended into one of those subterranean 
eating-houses so common in all large cities, 

I was upon the other side of the street, and 
when I reached a point about opposite to where 
my acquaintanee had vanished, I dropped into 
a beli-hanger’s shop, which had a powerful 
smell of brass filings and onions, the latter odor 
no doubt, percolating upward from the kitchen. 

A grimy-looking man, in his shirt-sleeves, 


answered the sharp ting-a-ling of the bell, as I 


shoved the door open. He had shaggy eye- 
brows, and enormous yellow whiskers, and sur- 
veyed me very keenly. Taking his station di- 
rectly in front of me, he did not speak, but waited 
for me to ask my question. 

“Can I get you to repair the gas-pipe of my 
house ?” 

He slowly shook his head from side to side, 
shut his eyes, and answered in a sleepy tone : 

“Tain’t In that business—’tain’t in my line ; 
you'll have to go to the plumber’s and gas-fit- 
ter’s.” 

“O—ah ! thank you.” 

I turned to go, but, with my hand upon the 
door, paused, as if a sudden thought had struck 





Was the noble Sefior Almanaz, who bade the 


me. 





I've been disappointed in | 


‘“A person wished me to inquire whether 


” 


there was any property for sale on this street. 

The man shut his eyes, slowly swayed his 

head from side to side, and answered in the 
| same drowsy manner: “ Dunno of any.” 

He was on the point of moving away, when a 

dirty-faced urchin entered the room, and I took 

| the occasion to present it with a few pennies, 


The truth of | which at once conciliated the parent. 


“My friend wishes to purchase a restaurant 
or eating-saloon. Are there any in this neigh- 
borhood ?” 

} ‘* There’s one right across the street,” he re- 
| plied, looking out of the window, “ but I don’t 
believe Dick wants to sell it.” 

*“*What Dick do you mean ?” 

“Dick Muggens.” 

** Has he any name for his saloon ?” 

“He calls it the ‘Shades,’ and does a pretty 
good business there.” 

** Does he own the place ?” 

‘*T think he does—ain’t sure, though. He's 
made enough to buy it, if he wanted to, long 
ago.” 

‘**Do you think it a desirable property ?—here, 
sonny, are a few more pennies—there is a good 
run of custom, I s’pose ?” 

** Yes,” was the hesitating reply ; for the man 
was answering at random now. * You'd better 
go over and see Dick yourself.” 

‘* Thank you, I guess I will—what did you say 
his name is ?” 

He pronounced it very carefully, and I have 
no doubt would have spelled it, had he possessed 
sufficient ability, without waiting for me to ask 
him to do so. 

_ As may be supposed, during the conversation, 

I was keeping a sharp lookout for the Cuban. 
I saw him come out of the door, ascend the 
steps and walk rapidly away, while I dallied in 
this aimless manner, until I could make sure 
that the seflor was beyond danger of discovering 
me. 

It was my intention to personate a gentleman 
in search of a restaurant ; but the information 
I had gleaned from the bell-hanger decided me 
to change my tactics, and adopt a bolder course 

one that incurred more risk, but at the same 
time offered the chance of greater success. 

I walked slowly up the street until Almanaz 
vanished around a corner, when I crossed, and 
walked swiftly toward Mr. Muggens’s restaurant, 
like cone who was in a great hurry. 

Stepping hastily down the steps, I pushed 
open the door, and foun J myself in an ordinary 
eating-saloon, with a short, stumpy, red-faced 
man standing behind a counter, opening oysters. 
He and I were the only persons present. 

‘** Good-day, sir,” said I, as he looked inquir- 
ingly at me. ‘This is Mr. Muggens, I believe ?” 

“Yes, sir. What do you want ?” 

“You have a sick man in the house ?” 

The man stared impudently at me, and then 
demanded in a gruff voice : 

** What’s that to you?” 

** Doctor Ruthven is unable to call, and I con- 
sented to look in upon him, in his place.” 

‘*Oh ! be you the doctor ?” 

“T am somewhat in a hurry ; I will look at 
him, and, if necessary, leave some medicine.” 

Mr. Muggens threw down his oyster-knife, 
wiped his hands upon a dirty napkin, and 
walked through a door behind him, I following 
close in his rear, 

Up several short, winding stairs, through sev- 
eral filthy apartments, and he softly opened the 
door of a room, with the whispered remark : 

‘“*T guess he’s sleeping.” 

I controlled myself as well as possible, but 
I could not avoid pressing close upon him, and 
peering into the bed, where I caught sight of 
the form of a man. 

* Good heavens!” I gasped 

“What's the matter?” demanded Muggens, 
turning rather fiercely upon me. 

** Nothing at all.” 

No one can imagine my disappointment, as I 
scanned the features ot the pale, sleeping man, 
and saw that it was not Fred Weldon! 

Still, to carry out the part I had undertaken, 
I drew a chair up to the bed, and felt the pulse 
of the poor fellow, who, it was evident, was at 
the very door of death. 

“T gaess you know the way out,” said Mug- 
gens, after watching me for amoment. “There 
ain't anybody in the saloon, so I’ll go back, and 
you can foller yourself.” 

“ Very well,” I nodded, and the next moment 
I was left alone with the sick man. 

“Can it be that I have been going astray all 
this time ?” I asked myself, as I listened to the 
patient’s low breathing, and stared absently 
around the room, “Is it possible that I have 
been led upon a false scent? Is my young friend 
indeed dead? Can it be——” 

I paused, for at that instant I heard a slicht 
movement in the adjoining room, and with a 
strange feeling I arose, and shoved open the 
door. 

The apartment was precisely similar to the 
one into which I had been introduced. There 
was the low, narrow bed, and stretched upon 
it, worn to emaciation, pale, with his large, 
dark eyes wandering absently around the 
room, lay Frederick Weldon. 

The poor fellow stared at me with the won- 
dering look of a man whose senses are wander- 
ing, and it was plain that he did not recognize 
me, 


| 
| 











Stepping hastily to his bedside, I placed my 
brandy flask to his lips. 

“Drink ! it will do you good !” 

He obeyed with the meekness of a child, and 
the hot fluid warmed him almost instantly into 
life. 

“What is your name?” I asked, anxious to 
test him; but he made no answer until I re- 
peated it several times. 

“My name—yes, my name is Weldon—Fred- 
erick Weldon, Counselor-at-Law.” 

“That is right; I see a wound upon your 
head. How did you get that? 

“T don’t know ; yes—let me see. Some one 
struck me on the head last night, when I was 
walking toward the High Bridge. Here, I put 





it all down here ; you will find it here.” 


And, reaching under his pillow, he brought 
out a small blank-book, in which I saw he had 
written a good deal in pencil. Placing itin my 
pocket, I said: 

“] will read it when I go home. 
you feel ?” 

‘‘T have been very sick, but your brandy has 
helped me. Give me some more, won't you ?” 

Another good long draught, and he was 
visibly strengthened. 

‘‘ Why doesn’t mother come ?” he asked, the 
next moment. 

‘She cannot very well do so just now. I 
came in her place.” 

“Who are you ?” he asked, the next moment, 
looking very earnestly at me. 

“T am Adolph Squirrek, the detective, and 
your friend.” 

* Are you ?” 

A smile overspread his handsome face, but 
the next moment it vanished, and his forehead 
wrinkled with pain. 

‘* My head hurts me very much.” 

‘Never mind ; don’t try to think, then; only 
I want you to promise me one thing. Will you 
do it ?” 

‘¢T will promise you anything.” 

‘“‘ Understand now what I say. There will 
be some other folks in to see you pretty soon. 
They will offer you medicine, but you mustn't 
take it. Do you understand ?” 

** Yes,” was the feeble response. 

“Do you promise me ?” 

“T will remember what you say.” 

“Don’t forget ; I will be in to see you again 
this evening, and am going to take you to your 
mother as soon as you are able to move, Re- 
member not to take a drop of anything until 
you see me.” 

And with this parting warning I left him. 


How do 





CHAPTER V. 
From the Journal of Frederick Weldon. 

On the —th of October a telegram reached 
my office in Brampton, purporting to be sent by 
my friend, Detective Squirrek, requesting me 
to meet him that night near the High Bridge, 
which spans the Devil’s Creek, between Corn- 
wall and La Grange. 

Without the slightest suspicion of the authen- 
ticity of the message, I took the eastward-bound 
train, just as night was closing in, and shortly 
after stepped out of the station at Cornwall, 
and started on foot for the bridge, which was 
several miles distant. 

The night was clear, and a bright moon was 

in the sky, so that I had no difficulty in mak- 
ing my way along the track. 
* When about half the distance was passed, I 
encountered the express, which thundered by 
with a shock like that of an earthquake. I 
caught a passing glimpse of several figures 
standing upon the platforms of the cars, as 
they shot by, and I fancied that one of them 
shouted to me, but it must have been only a 
fancy. 

Resuming my journey, I walked rapidly 
along the railroad, and shortly after came in 
sight of the skeleton-like structure known as 
High Bridge, but saw nothing of any person. 

For the first time a suspicion flashed through 
my mind that I was wandering into a snare, 
and I slowed my footsteps and walked more 
carefully, as if fearful of being overheard. 

My uneasiness was not diminished when I 
heard foutsteps behind me, and, looking over 
my shoulder, saw two men a few rods distant, 
coming toward me. 

I felt myself in a predicament. I could not 
continue walking directly ahead, as it was too 
dangerous to cross the bridge, while I instinc- 
tively shrank from turning either to the right 
or left, and descending into the dark, swamp) 
valley. 

The only thing that remained for me was to 
turn about and boldly face my pursuers, as 
though I suspected no danger, and I still hoped 
my fears were unfounded. 

I walked slowly forward until I came to the 
very edge of the structure, when, placing my 
hand upon my revolver, and holding it realy 
to whip out at an instant’s warning, I turned 
squarely about, and began my retreat, or, more 
properly, my advance. 

By this time less than a hundred feet sepa- 
rated the two men fromme, They were walk- 
ing side by side, and I heard one of them sa) 
something in a low tone at the moment |! 
turned about. 

When we had approached somewhat closer I 
was not a little astonished to observe that the 
taller of the two was my acquaintance, Seior 
Almanaz, 

I cannot say that this discovery was a relief. 
On the contrary, it was decidedly the reverse, 
as I felt that if the Cuban hated me as intensely 
as I did him, he would not hesitate to take 
every advantage of my situation, 

A few seconds later we were face to face. 
Without either party halting, the two men 
separated, so that I was compelled to walk dl- 
rectly between them, 

‘‘ Good-evening,” said the Cuban, lifting his 
hat with the most ceremonious politeness, 

“ Good-evening,” said I, in return; “a rather 
strange place for friends to encounter——” 

I remember thus far, and no further. Beyond 
a doubt I was struck a blow upon the head, 
which stretched me senseless upon the ground. 
What followed is mainly conjecture upop my 
part; but as I lie here in bed, with barely 
enough strength to write, and to think cogently 
only at intervals, I have run back over the 
“ shadowy past,” and putting together all that 
I can think out for myself, with what I have 
been able to gather from my attendants and by 
surmise’ upon my part, I have come to the fol- 
lowing conclusion : 

After I had been felled to the ground, my as- 
sailants must have picked me up, and carried 
me to the right of the railroad-track for a con- 
siderable distance, until they reached a wagon- 
road, where I was placed in a vehicle of some 
kind, and taken a long distance over the road, 





until I reached some house, where I remained, 
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I suppose, for several days, so weak and out of 


my head that only the slightest fragment of a 
collection remains of my sojourn in that 
place. 
Then comes a dream-like memory of the | 
whiri and rattle of cars, which satisfies me that, 


as soon as I was able, | was placed in the train 
and taken to this place, which I Judge to be 
Chicago from a remark or two that has been 
dropped in my presence. 

These lines have been written at one sitting, 
or rather at one lying in bed. 
sion was that my home was in a hospital, where 
I was under medical treatment ; but this proved 
a mistake. 

My head is bandaged up, and from the sharp 
pain that occasionally a a it, and 
the curious, bewildering trafff of thoughts, I 
judge that the wound must be a severe one. 
Furthermore, the medical treatment I am re- 
ceiving does not seem to be helping me much ; 
but while I am to think with some cohe- 
rence, it is a relief to put my recollections upon 
paper, and when they fail, give free rein 
fanciful conjecture 
nation of my curious 


able 


ituation. 
CHAPTER VIL 

Tuvs far I managed to write yesterday, when 
my weakness overcame me, and I dropped back 
in a sort of swoon. 

When I recovered, a medical-looking gentle- 

lan was sifting beside the bed, holding my 
wrist in his hand, and looking earnestly in my 
face, while a bullet-headed, repulsive man, who 
was addressed as Muggens, stood beside him, 
engaged in the same oculistic occupation. 

He asked me no questions, but leaving me 
some medicine, took his departure, first speak- 
ing a few words in a low tone to Muggens, 

Before taking his draught, and while in the 
mood, I will sit up in bed and use my pencil, 
which Mugyens has been kind enough to 
sharpen for me. 

Why am I here? 

This is the question which comes up first and 
foremost, and the solution of which turns my 
head topsy-turvy. 

I can’t answer it. What would I not give for 
the cool-headed, keen-witted Squirrek at this 
moment! How he would unravel everything, 
and set me ina whirl of delight at his ligitning- 
like explanations of everything ! 

Where is Squirrek? Does he know T am 
ire? Why doesn’t he come to my assistance ? 
lie cannot fail to gettrace of me, if he sets 
himself at work to do so. 

And my poor mother—has she any intimation 
of what has befallen her son? If so, I am afraid 
her heart will break. Is there no way that I 
can reach her and the rest of my friends? Am 


I shut out from the world, placed here at the 
mercy of enemies who can work their pleasure 
with me without fear? Is this a prison, from 
which lam never to emerge except by the gate 
through which, sooner or later, we must all 


pass ? 
Such and similar were the questions that pre- | 
sented themselves in bewildering rapidity to | 


me, as I atiempted clearly to reflect upon my 
singular situation. While thus occupied, | 
heard footsteps approaching, and when they 
were accompanied by a creaking noise, I knew 
at once that my shadow was approaching. 

The door was open, and as I turned my head 
to meet the new-comer, he quickly withdrew 
his face, but not in time to prevent my seeing 
the sallow complexion and black eyes and mus- 
tache of Alvarido Almanaz! 

He, then, is my shadow ; but he does not al- 
ways wear creaking boots, else I would have 
heard him when he approached me on the rail- 
road-track, and would have identified him when 
we occasionally encountered during the daytime 
at Brampton. 

Almost instantly he turned, and the creaking 
of the footstep ew fainter and fainter, until 


Seflor 


they died out i I was left alone again with 
my journ 
Upon ex vy wardrobe, I found blood 


upon it, which probably came trom my wound. 
None of my effects were removed ; even my re- 
volver was there, although each cha aber had 
been carefully emptied of its charge, 

How long I have been here cannot even be 
guessed ; but it is certain that a gross outrage 
has been perpetrated, and if I aim spared, the 
guilty ones shall suffer. 

It undoubtedly is the work of the Mulligan 
brothers, and it is equally certain that this 
suave Cuban is linked with them. He has 
managed my abduction, although why he did not 
slay me outright is more than I can understand. 
It would have caused him far less trouble, and 
what vengeance he chose to wréak upon me 
would then have been completed and secured, 
without his incurring the personal risk which 
certainly must atiend such a proceeding 
bringing me 80 many miles to Chicago, where 
my appearance could not have fuiled to attract 
attention in the cars. 


as 


CHAPTER VII. 


I CaNNoT date my journal, for I have no idea 


what day of the month, or even of the week, it 
is. Muggens is impenetrable, and will not an- 
swer any question, or bring me a newspaper. 
sy paying him liberally, ive me some sta- 
tionery, and took my | iressed to my 
mother, and promised to drop in the post- 
office ; but I don’t believe |! © least in- 
tention of d 20, 

The physician, who calls once or : day, 


tells me that la D isly sich : 
strict quiet upon me. He forbids 


write, but when awake, it is impossible 


1¢ to read or 
to ay 


thinking, and what harm can there be in giving 
expression to my ti 
No one appreciates health 1 1 he loses it. 
d no one can imagine t 1 ible dreari- 
iness of n bed, 1 le to get out orto 
employ yout ! ept its 
During the day 1 1 throug 


the feverish hours of night | pray for the light 
morning. 


My first impres- 


to } 
and the imaginative expla- | 


FRANK LESLIF’S ILLUSTR \iED NEWSPAPER. 





" Does Florence Woodland miss me? 
believes me dead, has it caused her a single 
pang? If she knew that her ardent admirer, 
| the Cuban, had a hand in this business, would 
» still show such a fondness for him? I won- 
der, after all, whether she cares anything about 
me? 

Under Providence there is one being that I 
desire to see above all others—that is, Adolph 
Squirrek, If he is as sharp as I imagine him to 
be, he must now be on my track; and if he 
isn’t, he ain’t much of a detective. 


I wish I could free myself of the suspicion 
that the medicine I am taking is doing me more 
hurt than good, but it does seem to me that I 
am growing steadily weaker, and sinking lower, 
instead of improving in health. 

Perhaps it is well that this suspicion has taken 
possession of me, 

This morning I became enraged, and de- 
manded of the ctor and Muggens to know 
where I was, by what right they deprived me 
of the society of my friends, and what their 
ultimate intentions were regarding myself. 

Their only answer was a warning to me to 
keep quiet, as excitement was highly danger- 
ous. As if a fool, in my situation, could pre- 
vent himself from being carried to the highest 
pitch of exasperation. 

Oh, if my revolver were only loaded! What 
a pleasure it would be to shoot these two vil- 
lains, together with the prince of criminals, the 
Cuban, Almanaz, whose creaking steps are fre- 
quently heard, but who never comes in, unless 
it be while lam slumbering! The shadow has 
resolved itself into a reality which is not im- 
pervious to powder and bullet. 

I find that I am growing more stupid than 
usual, and sleeping longer and more frequently 
than when first brought here. The conviction 
fastens itself upon me that I am a victim to 
some species of slow poisoning, which ulti- 
mately will carry me away. 

Why do not my friends come to my assist- 
ance? I have prayed earnestly to heaven for 
help, and every footstep startles me into the 
thought that perhaps it is Squirrek. 

And yet he does notcome. Has he forgotten 
me, or does he care nothing for my welfare ? 
Is he so engaged in running down the Mulligan 
brothers that he thinks I can afford to wait his 
pleasure ? 

It must be that he, in common with the 
others, has given me up for dead. My disap- 
pearance is such that there must be reason for 
their believing that to be my fate. So far as I 
can remember, the Mulligan gang were never 
in the habit of taking prisoners. When they 
took a dislike to a man, they had a short way 
of disposing of him. If I cannot understand 
why I am still living, no one else can, unless it 
be Squirrek. 

My head seemed somewhat clearer to-day, 
and I made a resolve to submit to this out- 
| rageous imprisonment no longer. After I was 





| left alone, I summoned all my strength for the 


purpose of dressing myself, intending to make 
my way to the street, and if Mr. Muggens or 
t doctor attempted to thwart me, I would 
ascertain precisely how much strength I had 
left. I could kick up a rumpus, at any rate, 
which might attract attention from the street. 

Ah, me! I miscalculated sadly, The mo- 
ment I stepped upon the floor I fainted and fell, 
and lay tiere until picked up and placed back 
by Muggens, who came in shortly after. 

This litle occurrence made me realize my 
helplessness more vividly than ever before. 
Without the power to walk across the room, 
with not voice enongh to make myself heard 
further than the next room, what can I do? 

Nothing but pray and wait. 

Like the old shadow, which ran me to 
ground, I cannot tell how long ago, comes the 
conviction over me that all this medical treat- 
ment that Iam undergoing is slowly and surely 
carrying me toward the Dark Valley. 

If so, why do they hesitate? There must be 
some object in it, but what it is passes my com- 
prehension, and this single fact makes me 
doubt somewhat my own convictions, If Seiior 
Almanaz wished my death, and the doctor is in 
connivance with him, why all this delay ? 

Which brings back the question, why was I 
ever brought to this city? Why was I not left 
on the raliroad-track when felled to the earth ? 

Again and again have my brains been racked 
over these questions, but with the same futile 
result. Heaven help me—ZJ will think no more 
about it, 








Hon. Richard Busteed, United States District 
Judge of Alabama. 
Ricuarp Bustreep was born in Cavan, Ire- 








| the 


land, February 16, 1824, and emigrated to this country 
while very young. When sixteen years of age he 
took up his residence in New York city, and by his 
genial manners and marked industry he soon worked 
his way to a position where he commanded not only 
the respect, but the more substantial evidences of 
friendship, of an influential acquaintance. From 
that early age, with but few interruptions, he has 
identified himself with the city, and taken an active’ 
part in her politics, 

His debut in the political world was made when he 
ran for Assistant Alderman of the old Eighteenth 
Ward, and although he was defeated by a smal! ma- 
jority, his friends recognized in him certain principles 
and qualities which would eventually secure him the 
support of the party to which he had pledged himself. 
At the time Daniel E. Sickles, now Minister to Spain, 
was nominated for Corporation Counsel, Mr. Busteed 
accepted the opposing nomination from Tammany 
Hall, and was elected by the largest majority which 
had, up to that period, ever been given that officer. 


| lis services in this office were highly satisfactory to 


his friends, and the integrity that had marked his 
early career governed his actions as a civil officer. 
When the rebellion broke out, he was a Democrat of 
strictest sect. He entered the service of his 
adopted country, and was commissioned a Brigadier- 
General of Volunteers, His last charge was the com- 
mand at Yorktown, Va., which he held for five months, 


when he resigned, and returned to the practice of his | 


profession in New York city. In 1863 he was commis- 
sioned United States District Judge for the State of 








If she | 








Ala 


S 


ma, and was unanimously confirmed by the 
On the 28th of December, 1867, an attempt to 
take his life was made by District Attorney Martin, in 
front of the Post-office at Mobile. Judge Busteed re- 
ceived two balls—one in the right leg, and another in 
the breast; the latter has never been extracted. He 
is an exception to the judicial rule that “nore resign, 
and few die,” for he contemplates retiring from his 
present office, which was given for life, and resuming 
his legal practice in New York city. 

He is sure to meet with success, should he follow 
this determination, and a very large circle of warm 
friends will welcome him to their midst again. 


hate, 








Nutting Picnic of the Public School Children 
of Philadelphia at Fairmount Park. 


On Friday, October 8th, the authorities of 
Philadelphia offered to the scholars of the public 
schcols in that city and vicinity a rare treat, and 
one which will do more toward assuring the rising 
generation of the sympathy of the civil officers than 
any other demonstration. It was ordered that the 
day should be given the children, and permission was 
accorded them to hold a grand nutting picnic in the 
attractive Fairmount Park. Accordingly, the scholars 
laid aside their slates and books, and, provided with 
large baskets and satchels, mustered by the thousand 
at an early hour. The workmen employed in the 
Park, as well as many of the more adventurous lads, 
climbed the symmetrical trees, and thrashed the 
branches, while their sisters, cousins and young 
sweethearts gathered the nuts that for a while fairly 
rained upon them, Such jollity, such good nature, 
and so many delightful little scrapes, have seldom 
been surpassed in a single day. The children were 
freed from all restraint, and although their older bro- 
thers and sisters were exchanging tender glances and 
bewitching smiles in the dainty phxtons that dotted 
the Park, they gave not a thought to the future conse- 
quences, The sport was witnessed by large numbers 
of parents and influential citizens, and so pleasant 
was the occasion, they considered that it was but jus- 
tice to the sparkli.ig lads and lassies to have the pic- 
nic made an annual affair. 








Ste-mers Rounding the Lightship off the 
Charleston (S. C.) Bar. 

CHARLESTON Bay is one of the most capacious 
of harbors, and is well situated for all the commercial 
purposes of a greatcity. There seems to be but one 
disadvantage, yet that is one which, if not guarded, 
will grow into disastrous proportions. The bar, 
which stretches away before the entrance for many 
leagues, is composed of several ranges of sand-banks, 
and as these consist in part of quicksands, they are 
liable from storm3 and undercurrents to changes of 
locality. This, of course, greatly incrcases the dangers 
of pilotage, and the only signs mariners can depend 
upon for safety are the lightships which are anchored 
off the bar, and shifted whenever its course is 
changed. 








A Scene on the Cape Fear River, North 
Carolina. 


Tne uplands in the neighborhood of the 
Cape Fear river, in North Carolina, are very fertile, 
and the negroes who have settled there manage to 
reap a goodly harvest during the season. At regular 
periods they load their scows with produce and as 
much live stock as they can spare, and, pushing 
through the shallow tributaries to the river, paddle 
down to Wilmington, where they readily find a mar- 
ket for their cargo. As the fields are somewhat se- 
cluded by the tall marsh grass and rushes, the negroes 
do not fear a raid on their property, and so the entire 
family usually accompanies the father to the city. 
During their passage down the river the parties 
abandon themselves to such sport as will not endan- 
ger an upset, and the many tributaries of the river 
resound with their songs and clatter. 


BALL-PLAYING UNDER DIFFICULTIES. 

Ir really seems deplorable that the early au- 
thorities of New York city did not give more of their 
attention to the public thoroughfares. With very few 
exceptions, they are too narrow for the immense travel 
that is conducted on them. In the vicinity of the 
ferry-houses the evil is painfully apparent, and too fa- 
miliar to all fravelers to require further description. 
To say nothing of the loss of time to whi) a travel- 
ing public is subjected by the confused mass of horse- 
cars, omnibuses, hacks, carts, and fruit-venders, the 
chances of running the gauntlet to the ferry-gates 
without receiving serious injuries are very uncertain. 
Then, again, suppose a bevy of schoolboys wish to en- 
gage in a game of ball during their noon recess, what 
is the result? Examine our illustration, and see if 
their sport is not conducted under extreme difficulty, 
and with great danger to pedestrians. Boys will be 
boys, and, in their eagerness to enjoy themselves, seem 
utterly unconscious of other persons, No cars nor 
trucks, no apple-women nor fire-engines, can inter- 
rupt their games. There are few places in the city 
proper of sufficient s'ze to permit ball-playing ; but 
as the young fellows will play, they choose the most 
convenient streets, and fire away in spite of all travel 
and obstruction. 








The Break in the Rock at St. Anthony’s 
Falls, Minnesota. 


Severat capitalists of St. Paul and Minne- 
apolis, Minn., recently determined to construct a tun- 
nel or underground sluiceway at St. Anthony’s Falls, 
so as to secure an enormous water-power. The tun- 
nel was to commence at the head of Nicollet Island, 
above St. Anthony’s Falls, opening at the lower end 
of Hennepin Island, below the falls. Its length, 
when completed, was to be 3,000 feet, and for the 
greater part of the way it was cut through the rock, 
which extends across the valley of the Mississippi, 
and forms the obstruction over which the river 
breaks. About 2,000 feet had been completed from 
Hennepin Island toward Nicollet Island, and on Mon- 
day, October 4, the workmen discovered water in the 
bottom of the tunnel, and soon became aware that a 
stream had broken through somewhere, and that the 
water was rapidly accumulating. About eleven 
o’clock A. M. it had covered the track used by them in 
removing the sand from the excavation, and the vol- 
ume was increasing at such a rate as to alarm them, 
and cause them to suspend work. They at once be- 
gan a search for the break. During Monday afier- 
noon the amount of water in the tunnel kept increas- 
ing, and on Tuesday an eddy was discovered on the 
west side of Nicollet Island, close to the bank, and 
some 400 feet north and west of the tunnel. This 





eddy was at first caused by a seam or fissure in the 
bed rock of the river, through which the water had 
forced its way under the high bank of the south or 
lower end of Nicollet Island through to the tunnel, 
some 300 or 400 feet distant, striking the tunnel some 
fifty feet, it is supposed, from the upper end of the 
excavation, When first discovered it excited no par- 
ticular alarm, and it was supposed that remedies 
could easily be provided, and the fissure closed, For 
this purpose a strong crib was built of timbers and 
plank, and floated down over the fissure, and filled 
with stone, brush and earth to stop the flow of water. 
Scarcely had this crib reached its destination before 
the bottom of the river at that point, for a space of 
thirty or forty feet square, seemed to sink, leaving a 
hole through which the water rushed with resistiess 
force, and disappeared under the island, to reappear 
with headlong fury in the tunnel, through which it 
flowed, and found its outlet at the mouth of the tan- 
nel, at the southern extremity of Hennepin Island, 
some 2,000 feet distant. Another crib was con- 
structed, but it disappeared like the first. Then the 
people began to throw in logs, rock, brush, trees, 
and all sorts of rubbish, but these did not succeed, 
and as a last resort a coffer dam was commenced, and 
will soon be completed. The immense volume of 
water thus turned into the tunnel went roaring down 
to the mouth, out of which it poured with a noise 
that almost drowned the roar of the great falls a short 
distance off. Of course this huge volume of water 
could not pass with such velocity (the fall from the 
break to the mouth of the tunnel being thirty or forty 
feet) without doing more or less dam The bed 
rock of the falls began to wear away PEpidly at the 
mouth of the tunnel, and a large quantity of the rock 
has broken off. There are fears that the river will 
form a newchannel. The sketch for our illustration 
was taken at the lower end of the tunnel, and shows 
the passage which the water has made. 








The Bullock Press at the American Institute 
Fair. 

One of the most interesting objects in the 
American Institute Fair, now being held in New York, 
is the Bullock Printing Press, the invention of a 
shrewd machinist of Philadelphia, who spent several 
years in its construction, and died just as his triumph 
was complete, The press has the advantage over 
others of feeding itself, and delivering the sheets with 
both sides printed and ready for the mail or the news- 
vender. The paper is received from a roll, whichis 
shown on the top of the press, and as fast as the ma- 
chine prints the sheets, it cats them off in a way 
that leaves the edges serrated like those of postage- 
stamps when torn apart. The press occupies but a 
small space, and as it feeds itself, and requires very 
little attention, the expense of running it is compa- 
ratively slight. The proprietors of the Sun estimate 
that the difference in their favor over other presses, 
in printing their editions, is nearly three hundred 
dollars a week, This press, though comparatively 
new, is rapidly coming into favor. The Sun has three 
of the presses, and will soon have a fourth. The 
Herald has two of them, and others are in use in 
Philadelphia, Washington, and other cities, In point 
of rapidity it is quite equal to its rivals, and for daily 
newspapers is emphatically the Press of the Period. 
It is owned by the Bu'lock Press Company, No, 738 
Sansom street, Philadelphia. While the American 
Institute Fair was being organized, the company ar- 
ranged to erect one of their machines in the building, 
and in order to show its working powers, the Sun es- 
tablishment agreed to print an edition of half a mil- 
lion copies of the Weekly Sun where the public could 
see the work performed. The printing occurs daily at 
odd intervals, and while the press is in operation 
there is always a large crowd around it, intent on 
seeing how a great newspaper is made. The papers 
are given gratuitously to the spectators, and doubt- 
less many of them will be preserved as souvenirs of 
the Fair, and will help to extend the rapidly increas- 
ing reputation of the Dollar Sun as the cheapest of all 
the weekly journals. From a paper of small moment 
when its present owners purchased it, the Sun has 
become one of the leading journals of America in cir- 
culation, influence and importance. Notwithstand- 
ing the low price at which it is sold, it aims to give 
quite as much news as its rivals, and its columns are 
considered among journalists as models of condensa- 
tion. It keeps its old motto, “ It shines for all,” and, 
unlike the great luminary from which it takes its 
name, it manages to shine as well on cloudy as on 
clear days. It follows the rule of getting the newa, 
and letting the public know that it has done so, and 
from the way it attacks wrongdoing in all directions, 
it has as great a reputation for fearlessness in diseus- 
sion as for enterprise in collecting intelligence, 








A Lost Natton.—A writer, discoursing of the 
ruins of Simbare, says: “A day’s march from 
Andowa (Northern Africa), between two hills, at the 
end of a vast and fertile valley, are the ruins of Axum, 
To this day incredible flights of stone steps conduct the 
traveler up to the summits of the hills, in one of which 
are found deep grottoes and vast halls, cut out of the 
rock, and ornamented with columns, There, accord- 
ing to the traditions of the country, is the tomb of the 
Queen of Saba, The adjoining valley, shaded by ma- 
jestic trees, is filled by the remains of the city, consist- 
ing of huge blocks of stone. Very little of the debris 
reveal their former purpose. There may, however, be 
distinguished two groups of fourteen or fifteen obe- 
lisks, thrown down, Seven of them are covered with 
ornaments, and are not less than thirty-six feet in 
length. These masterpieces of ancient architecture 
reveal to us the fact of an ancient civilization, in the 
heart of Africa, which has disappeared again thou- 
sands of years since. Niebuhr tells us of a mighty 
Abyssinian empire existing here, mentioning in par- 
ticular Saba, and says it was so powerful that even the 
Roman and Parthian strength could not prevail 
against it. This last statement was taken from & 
Greek inscription found among the ruins, engraved in 
stone. On the reverse side is another engraving, in 
some ancient language, which has not yet been dect- 
phered. The savage tribes guard these ruins with 
jealous care. No living animal ts allowed to be killed 
in them, no tree permitted to be destroyed, everything 
connected with them being held sacred, as belonging 
either toa good orevil power. A missionary, who pen- 
etrated within a short distance of the ruins, writes : 
‘In this country were also found some very old guns, 
in a hole in the mountain. We gotone of the locks of 
these guns, and found it to have a wheel outside, with 
cogs or teeth ; and a tradition exists that they came 
from these ruins. The Basutos often tell us, when 
asked if they acknowledge God, about the big stones 
in the Banyai, where all created things are to be seen, 
even sphinxes, pyramidal shaped buildings, and ca‘a- 
comba.’’?’ 





A corpse, perfectly petrified, and having the 
appearance of a cast in marble, was exhumed ir. ‘i 
cemetery at Portiand, Me., last week. 
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THE GREAT FRENCH HORROR—-DISCOVERY OF THE BODIES OF THE VICTIMS OF THE MURDER AT PANTIN, NEAR PARIS, FRANCE, SEPTEMBER 19TH, 1869. 


A NIGHT OF TERROR. 


heavy storm of rain and wind, among the 
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ED NEWSPAPER. 





At one time it had evidently stood on beth | stood directly in the middle of the current. 
| sides of the river, which was about twenty feet 
Tue night was closing drearily in, with a | wide, but the portion on the further shore had 


fallen long ago, and one room only remained of 


The whole house was of a style of architecture 
long since passed out of fashion, and had evi- | 
dently been built in the days when the State | 


mountains of West Virginia, on the evening of it, which was directly over the stream, and | was a colony of Great Britain, and under the 


October 15th, 1863. The dull gray clouds 
spread over the entire country as far as I 
could see, without a break in their monoto- 
nous surface, and a cold shower, half rain and 
half sleet, was settling steadily over the whole 
scene. A sharp, piercing wind swept through 
the gaps in the mountains, driving against me 
and my weary horse at every turn a gust of 


tempest, that penetrated my saturated cloth- | 
ing, and struck an icy chill through my whole | 


frame ; and the sun, invisible for many days, 
seemed to have forgotten altogether that there 
was such an orb as our planet in the universe. 
I was at that period the captain of a partisan 
company raised in Nicholas county in '61,which 
had borne a tolerably prominent part in the 
scouting skirmishes in that region of country, 
and had made a name which was well known 
through the Valley. 


Having been wounded in | 


the breast some months previously, I had been | 
recuperating my strength at the house of a 


Union sympathizer, and was now on my way to 
rejoin my little band, who were encamped tran- 
siently near a small town in a neighboring 
county. I had set out at early dawn, and had 
ridden all day; but the roads were much cut 
up and very muddy, it having been raining 
without intermission for nearly four weeks ; at 
one place I had had to make a detour of three 
miles to cross a swollen torrent ; and all these 
causes helping to delay me, I was not surprised, 
although much annoyed, when night came on, 
and found me still eight miles from my desti- 
nation. 

There appearing no prospect of a cessation 
of the tempest, and not having entirely recov- 
ered my usual strength, I was not well pleased 
at the idea of passing nearly haif the night in 
the saddle, and began to wish some house 
would present itself wherein I might spend 
the night. Nosuch place of refuge, however, 
appearing in half an hour, I resigned myself 
to my fate, and rode slowly on, plashing along 
through the liquid mud which formed the road, 
much discontented and murmuring. I had 
sunk into a kind of doze, and it was nearly 
quite dark, when the sudden roaring of a 
stream raised by the rain struck on my ear, 
and [ sat up in the saddle and looked around. 
The road bent sharply round to the south, rap- 
idly descending to the bank of the little river 
whose noise I had been startied by, and looking 
down the gorge thus suddenly spread before 
me, the mountain rising abruptly to the height 
of three hundred feet on either side of me, I 
discerned a house standing on the bank of the 
stream. At first sight it seemed to be deserted, 
but a broad flash of light from one of the lower 
windows undeceived me, and as I rode toward 
it, I saw the figure of a man standing in the 
4loorway. 

The position of the building was peculiar 


about twelve feet above it; it was supported 
chiefly by its connection with the main build- 


sway of Berkeley or Dunmore. 
I was, however, too much rejoiced to find a | 


ing, but rested also upon two columns which | shelter from the rain, which now began to fall | 
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with redoubled violence, to cavil at the age or 
beauty of the architecture. Riding up as rap- 
idly as my jaded horse could go, I gave him in 
charge of the man whom I had seen in the 
door, and who had advanced to meet me, and 
throwing my knapsack across my shoulder, I 
entered the house, where another man ap- 
peared to welcome me, while the first led my 


| horse away to the rear of the building. 
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| no other light, and none was needed. 
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On entering I was immediately struck by the 
strong contrast which the room presented to 
the bleak scene without. A broad fireplace 
nearly filled one side of the room, and in it 
was a heap of huge logs, which sparkled light 
and heat all over the whole room. There was 
The 
whole room was absolutely ruddy with the 
firelight, which flashed and crept all over the 
furniture and into obscure corners, lighting up 
dusty rafters, and glorifying even the cobwebs 
which hung from them; while the huge blaze 
leaped and roared up the throat of the chim- 
ney in a style which, to a man cold and wet, 
was like the voice of a friend. It all looked so 
cheerful, so bright and warm, so dry, that it 
cheered me more than half an hour before I 
could have imagined possible; and I rubbed 
my hands, and involuntarily hummed a march 
as I approached the great fire, and endeavored 


| to regain some of the warmth with which I 


had so plentifully parted during the day. And 
while engaged in this pleasant manner, | 
looked at my companion, and endeavored to 
form some estimate of him. 

He was a man of about forty years of age, 
with great cavernous eyes far back in his head, 
and a dense growth of reddish gray hair, which 
overspread almost his entire countenance. His 
manner, although sufficiently hospitable, was 
taciturn, and after a few minutes he spoke 
but seldom, and then only in monosyllables. 
Strangely enough, I began to have an unsatis- 
fied feeling, which presently grew to a dislike 
of my quarters, which half an hour before I 
had hailed so gladly, and I began to feel a 
slight distrust of my silent companion, and 
once, looking up suddenly. I saw his deep eyes 
fixed upon me in a crafty, sidelong glance, 
which was immediately withdrawn, but which 
left a chilly feeling all over me. 

Such being the state of affairs, and having no 
company but my own reflections, which were 


| not of the most cheerful character, I began to 


think longingly of supper, wishing that I might 
eat and retire, as I was both hungry and weary 
to an uncommon cegree. Shortly afterward, 
however, it was served, and I was somewhat 
surprised to find that the only inhabitants were 
those already mentioned, and a negro woman, 
who officiated as cook, and partook with us of 
the meal. 

Rising as soon as it was ended, I requested 
to be shown to my chamber ; and in compliance 
with my request, one of the men rose, and tak- 
ing one of the candles which illuminated the 
board, he led the way up a short, winding flight 


| Of stairs, and ushering me into a large room, he 




















placed the light on the mantel, bade me a surly 
good-night, and retired. Iwas rather surprised 
at the tone of his last salutation, as his manner 
during the evening, although taciturn, had 
been hospitable ; but dismissing it trom my 
mind as a matter of no importance, I turned to 
examine the room in which I was to spend the 
night. It was, as be- 
fore stated, very large, 
and the only articles of 
furniture were a bed- 


stead and a heavy, 
massy, old-fashioned 
armchair. A large fire- 


place was on one side, 
and near it a small win- 
dow, which was the only 
one in the apartment. 

I endeavored to rea- 
son with myself regard- 
ing my suspicions of the 
landlord, which were 
constantly recurring to 
me. ‘Shall I be so un- 
reasonable es to enter- 
tain dislike of any one, 
merely, forsooth, be- 
cause he does not ex- 
hibit the same love of 
chattering and gossip 
that most of his frater 
nity do?” Thus I en 
deavored by reason to 
subdue the strong and 
sudden suspicion which 
had so suddenly come 
upon me. But it was in 
vain. The more I tried 
to quiet myself, the more 
excited I got, until | 
absolutely began to see 
the man approaching me 
with a knife or pistol, 
with murderous inten- 
tions, every time I closed 














my eyes. “For God's 
sake,” I thought, “let 
me have no more of 


this, or I will go with- 
out sleep, and be almost 
mad before morning !” 

I had begun slowly to 
undress, and had taken 
off my coat, when it oc- 
curred to me to takea 
last look at the weather 
before retiring. 

I accordingly went to 
the small window al- 
ready mentioned, and 
threw open the wooden 
shutter which was its 
only defense, and was 
most agreeably surpri- 
sed to find that the wind 
had almost entirely sub- 
slide The rain, how- 
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ever, continued, though not so heavily as a few 
hours before, and the noise of the river rose 
loudly and hoarsely upon the night air, clearly 


| distinguishable through the steady rush of the 


falling rain. Bringing the light to the window, 
I raised it above my head, and looking down- 
ward, saw, about twelve or fifteen feet below 
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' me, the black, rushing torrent of the river, 
| surging impetuously along over a bed of jagged 
rocks, whose sharp, rough points rose thickly 
and threateningly above the water. Whole 
trees would sometimes rush by, and as they 
passed on beneath, I would fé¢el the whole house 
jar as the trunk or limbs would strike against 
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the columns which stood in the water. This 
was no very pleasant discovery for me, nor one 
calculated to increase the soundness of my 
slumbers, as I had every reason to fear that 


| the columns would give way, during the night, 


to the weight of water, or some tree larger 
than usual; and if the building were precipi- 
tated into the black 
flood, I knew the result 
for me would be certain 
death. Turning ‘from 
the gloomy prospect, I 
closed the window, fast- 
ened it securely by an 
iron hook, and bringing 
my arm down which 
held the light, I was 
proceeding toward the 


———s 
bed, when I saw some 
characters traced in 
pencil on the white- 


t ~ | =SCWashed wail, and bring- 
ag ing the light nearer, it 
showed me these words: 


* Beware ! IfI should 
never be heard ofagain, 
any one who reads this 
may know that I, Rob- 
ert Green, Company B, 
Third Vermont Volun- 
teers, was treacherously 
murdered in the room, 
on October 6th, 1863. 
O Christ, protect me, 
and have mercy on my 
soul !” 


“Let no one strive 
against mysterious and 
awful warnings which 
are sent by God.” This 
was the first thought 
that passed through my 
head after the first 
startling shock had be- 
numbed my faculties 
and paralyzed my mind. 
All the room turned 
dark and swam around 
me confusedly, window, 
bedstead, and door 
whirling in amad chase 
through my head ; but 
through it all those 
awful words burnt clear 
and bright into my 
brain, and when the 
sickness passed, I stood 
like a drunkard stupidly 
gazing at the fearful 
warning, and support- 
ing myself against the 
wall. 

The pouring of the 
rain still soundeil on 
the roof, anil the noise 
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of the torrent on my ear; but they seemed 
to belong to a world with which I had no- | 
thing to do, and I saw, felt, knew of nothing 
but myself and the writing on the wall. 
“Scarcely a week ago,” the words kept com- 
ing into my head, and I repeated them mon- | 
otonously like a man in a dream, without 
attaching a single idea to their meaning; and | 
turning impulsively, I started toward the door | 
with some confused notion of fastening it, 
when I beheld something from which I recoiled | 
a dark stain on | 


with horror. 

And yet it was but a spot 
the floor—a place of a different shade than the | 
rest ; but I felt that it was the blood of a brave 
man, who died for his country as truly as any | 
who fell at Kernstown or Manassas 

Here he stood in his last desperate struggle, 
while the two assassins, now plotting my de- 
struction below, attacked him on either side. 
Here he delivered his last blows, growing grad- 
ually feebler and feebler as this dark spot 
spread around him. Here he fell like a slaugh 
tered bullock, and lay struggling in his agony, 
while the cowardly blows fell upon him. from 
that window was he thrown like a dog into the 
raging torrent below, which, before dawn, ef- 
fectually removed ali traces of human violence. 
It all appeared to pass before me in shadowy 
pantomime, and with a sickening shudder I 
reeled to the bed, and covered my face with my 
hands, striving to blot out all tracesof the fear- 
ful picture. 

But all was in vain. I could see nothing but 
struggling figures on the floor of that chill room, 
but now it was myself that strove for my life 
against two enemies. I seemed to myself, per- 
haps through a strong desire that it was so, 
operating on my confused brain, to be a peace- 
ful slumberer far away, dreaming of it, in 
those circumstances which make such visions 
pleasant, viz., a dim consciousness through it 
all that it is a blissful unreality ; but, awaking 
from my stupor with a start, I found myself in 
the chamber, with the rush of the rain and the 
roar of the river still sounding on the night, 
iny light nearly burnt out, darkness at hand, 
and those awful stains on the floor, telling their 
own ghastly story. 

Rising with a strong effort, I proceeded to 
the door, feeling a dull consciousness that I had 
better attend to my defenses before I should be 
left in darkness. On arriving, I was reduced 
to a state bordering on despair, on finding that 
the only fastening which the door possessed 
consisted in a wooden latch on the outside. 
This, of course, was of no service to me, and I 
was compelled to seek some other method of 
defending it. I proceeded to the bedstear’, 
and endeavored to drag it to the door, but it 
was an old-fashioned, massive one, made of 
iron, and the united efforts of five men could | 
hardly have stirred it. My last hope being | 
thus frustrated, I placed the chair against the 
door, so as to prevent, at least, its being opened 
noiselessly, and, seating myself on the side of 
the bed, I began to examine into my weapons. 


| 








I have written far into the night, and al-| 
though seated in a well-furnished library, with | 


a bright wood fire before me, and brilliant gas | 
above, with soft, warm dressing-gown and 
slippers clothing my luxurious person, and | 
every comfort at hand that eye can fur- 
nish, I have but to close my eyes to see a 
lonely figure sitting in a chill ron, illuminated | 
only by ihe dy'ng rays of a single candle, while 
he holds in his hands, with tight and nervous | 
grip, a sword and revolver. 

For these I found to be the extent of my 
armory ; one revolver, together with the knap- 
sack containing all my ammunition, bad been 
accidentally left below in the supper-room, and, 
of course, there was no chance of recovering 
them before morning. For this, however, I- 
should have cared but little, had the one in my 
possession been loaded, but it contained only | 
two charges. The other three had been dis- 
charged during the morning at a deer, and, not | 
caring to expose my ammunition to the rain, it 
had not been reloaded. But I tried to reassure | 
myself. ‘*I can snuff a candle at twenty paces ; | 
I can surely kill a man at five,” I thought, 
‘‘and I should be thankful that there are no 
more than two that I have to contend against.” 
But with all my reasoning, I could not conceal 
from myself the fact that I had gotten intoa 
perilous situation. “I can finish with my 
sabre, even if I am not so fortunate as to kill at 
the first fire, and as they will probably wish to | 
perform their horriole work in silence, I will be | 
superior to them on that point.” But it would 
not do. 

For the gloomy answer shot straight and 
swift through my heart like a bullet, “A week 
ago, another as strong, as fond of life, as hope- 
ful as yourself, sat in this place, enzaged in the 
same calculations, while now he lies mangled 
and torn ” Ali the blood in my body rushed 
to my head as I heard, or fancied I heard, a | 
footstep without the door. 

A step is a very common thing. Every day 
we hear it hundreds of times, without even 
listening, or hardly knowing that we hear 
them. This one might be some of the house- 
hold retiring to their rooms, or it might be 
merely # noise in my imagination, which, 
heated and excited, was on the alert, painfully 
conscious of the slightest sound. 

But all these suppositions failed to remove 
the first impression of horror, for I knew that 
it was a footstep trying to be noiseless. | 

Feeling instinctively that it was one of the 
murderers, either sent or come to reconnolitre, I 
arose with a vague impression that it was de- 
sirable to defer the evil hour as far as it was in 
my power, and walked heavily across the 
room toward the window, my steps turning | 
magnetically to the writing on the wall. 

Arriving there, I stood with my heart still 
and brain almost bursting through my fore- 








head, waiting, listening for the least noise, and | 


was gratified by hearing, far down the stairs, a 
light step, growing gradually fainter and fainter. 

I murmured a fervent thanksgiving, and, re- 
tiring to my former position, waited for my 
fate, doggedly desperate. 


| noise 


| of thirst can picture nothing to themselves but 


| where 


| creaking of the 


| sky. 
| light, the boys and workmen dropped curiously 


}and I saw that one of my precious shots had 


been, as I thought, thrown away. 

Through a merciful Providence, “as I 
| thought,” only. For as they advanced, I 
|saw that the bullet had shattered sthe blade 
of one of the knives, with which they had | 
both been armed, I retreated rapidly to the 
corner, and found time frantically to dash 


| tion was of seeing the assassin standing over 


| the blessed fact dawned ciearly into my mind 


I think I see the lips of my fair readers (if I 
am so fortunate as to have any) curl with scorn. 
“Truly a brave hero, to be in such terror and | 
dismay of two countrymen, armed with butcher- | 
knives.” My dears, you must reflect that I had | 
no knowledge of the number of assailants they 
could bring against me; that I bad only the 
means of disposing of two at most; that I had 
no knowledge of any secret entrances the room 
| might have; and, lastly, that fatigue and drow- 
siness were already claiming me as their own. 

For I was by this time almost overcome by 
the weariness that my long ride and ceaseless 
vigil, and (not in very strong health) the ex- 
haustion, attendant on any sudden shock such 
as I had so recently passed through, had 
caused, Even the peril I was in was insuf- 
ficient to keep me awake, and as the minutes 
passed monotonously on, and brought no new 
to my ear, the unceasing rush of the 
river lulled me into a slight, uneasy slumber. 

Strange and various dreams I had, in ac- 
cordance with the fact that persons perishing 


the most springs and fountains that 
they have known of, I, in my present posi- 
tion, could see the most peaceful and happy 
scenes of my life pass before me. I thought I 
was a boy, playing with my young companions 
in an old hayfield near the eld homestead 
I was born; I could hear the shouts 
of play, and the calls of the workmen, the low 
loaded wagons, winding their 


’ ] ‘ 
cooing 


SO 


slow way to the barnyard. I could see the 
sinking sun slowly lower himself behind the 
distant western mountains, and even marked 


flush exte nding far up into the 
faded into chill bright moon- 


the bright 
Slowly 


rosy 


it 


out of the scene, and only myself remained, 
and one other figure, slowly pacing an old ivy- 
grown avenue, with entwined arms 

What was that? A step? Was it in the room? 

I sat up, as wide awake as I ever had been, 
and grasping the little pistol tightly, felt if the 
sword was at my side all right, and finding it 
there, I sat perfectly still, waiting for events to 
develop themselves. 

I soon perceived that the nolse which had 
awakened me had been an attempt to open the 
door noiselessly. A bright gleam of light fell 
through the crack upon the floor from a lantern 
without, where a low whispered conversation 
was taking place. Presently the door was 
pushed a little further open, and a dark head 
was protruded into the room. I sat up, aiming 
my revolver at it with a steady arm, and was 
just on the point of pulling trigger, when the 








head disappeared. Lowering the weapon, I 
was about to advance, when I saw it again, 


and fired as quick as light, and a chill feeling 
of disappointment came over me as two men 
burst into the apartment with furious oaths, 


open the shutter, and call, ** Help! murder !” 
Even then, in that terrible moment, I no- 
ticed that the rain had ceased. 
As the assassins,advanced, I saw that the one 


| 


who had been disarmed had armed himself 
anew with the heavy chair, and as the other 
came he fell like a log with a bullet through 


his heart, and I drew my sword to defend my- 
self against the first one. 

The contest was a very unequal one, with 
almost every advantage on his side. The heavy, | 
crushing blows which he aimed at my head 
with his ponderous weapon soon beat down my 
feeble guard, and fell with tremendous force 
on my leit shoulder, paralyzing the arm. I 
became weaker and feebler as hope ebbed from 
me, and at last, hearing, as I thought, hurried 
footsteps coming up the steps, I aimed a furi- 
ous blow in desperation ; my foot slipped in the 
blood of the fallen ruffian, and my iast recollec. 


me, whirling the chair above his head for a 
coup de grace, 

Slowly, and with a painful effort, I opened 
my eyes, and looked above into the far depths 
of the clear autumnal sky. 

Straight above my head, running perpen- 
dicularly up for five hundred feet, rose a steep 
cliff, whose edge cut a clear, sharp line against 
the sky. From the crest of the precipice a 
single oak grew, and hung almost directly 
over my head; I realized that the Shadow of 
Death was passed, and I almost feared to move, 
lest I should awake and find myself back in 
the dark, chill room, and I lay still, perfectly 
contented, placidly gazing at that oak, while 


that I was safe and free. But as yet I wished 
to know no more, that one piece of knowledge 
satisfied me ; and as I lay there, as feebie asa 
boy, my whole soul arose in a fervent thanks- 
giving. 

Hearing voices near me, I looked round, and 
saw, in a little glen about twenty feet off. a 
party of some ten or twelve Federal soldiers. 
They were engaged very busily in cooking their 
breakfast, and took no cognizance whatever of 
me. Even as I looked, one of them separated 
from the rest, and advanced toward me. Did 
I not know that fine erect form, that honest 
gray eye, that manly tread ’? 

* Chapman !” 

He advanced, and respectfully saluted. 

“ Good-morning, captain! I hope you are 
better this morning.” 

“Thank you, I feel quite well, except a little 
weakness ; and I suppose that I am indebted to 
you that my adventure did not terminate more 
seriously.” 

“Not entirely, sir; but if you will get up 
and come to the fire, I will tell youall about it.” 

I accordingly arose, and proceeded to the 
camp, and having received the hearty con- 
gratulations of the squad, I turned to Chap- 
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“Last night, sir, we received notice about | 
ten o’clock that a noted spy was at a house | 


about four hundred yards down the road here, 
and so we saddled up at once, and rode down 
here. We came a little too late, for our bird 


and we were just on the point of re- 
number said that he 


was flown, 
turning, when one of our 
heard a cry of murder. He was so earnest in 
this that we came on this way, and had not 
come far when we heard a pistol go off, and so 


we galloped up as fast as possible, We burst | 


open the door, and running up, were just in | 
time to keep the villain from repeating his blow 

as you lay on the floor. We made short work 

with him, and brought you here, and struck a 

camp, thinking you were not able to go 

B And I do not think, sir, you will be 

angry when I tell you that two of us went 


down just now to set it on fire.” 
And a wreath of smoke verified his words. 
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buttercup. 
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A motto for thieves 
Who helps himself.”’ 


A QUAD-RANGLE —A 
quarreling for “fat copy.” 


‘* Providence helps him 


party of mpositors 


Wuy is the chiming of bells to church like 
a broken-winded horse ’—Because it’s a case of bell us 
to meni, 


A New Haven three-year-old was 
in a refrigerator the other day, astride of an ap] 
and building a “‘ cot-house” of crullers, 


| 


discovered 
le-pie, 


Wuewn Jona’s fellow-passengers pitched him 
overboard, they evidently regarded him as neither 
prophei nor loss ! 


Ir is a good thing to laugh, at any rate, 
Dryden says; but the rate of taxation never pro- 
vokes a smile. 

A MINISTER, at an eating-house, gave the 
order, “* Roast beef, well done, good and faithful ser- 
vant.” 

A Yanxer, describing a lean opponent, says: 
*T tell you what, sir, that man don’t amount to a sum 
in arithmetic—add him up and there’s nothing to 
carry.” 

Tue Duchess of Burgundy said one day to 
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Madame de Maintenon: **Do you know why the 
queens of England govern better than the kings? It 
is because queens govern by the advice of men, and | 
the kings by the advice of women.” 
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Pai on the subject of religion, He indignantly an- ost eminent artists of the day, besides 32 Pages of 
swered: “Sure, an’ didn’t I jine the Methodists . - ‘ —_ sean 
Faix and I did, I jined for six months, and behaved ronen » f gical, and other interesting 
myself so well that they let me off wid three! iterary matter, both useful and humorous, 
A snarp old gentleman traveling in the west I ile by all Newsmen, 
of England got a seat beside his wife in a crowded | Price 15 Cents«. 
carriage by requesting the young man who sat by her 
to “ please watch that woman while he went into an- This is the only Comic Almanac published in 
other carriage, as she had fits.” | Am 1. 
A satior, in giving his opinion of the reli- ee 
gious denominations, said, “I like the Episcopalian 25 A DAY.—33 new articles for Agents, Samples 
best ;”’ and when asked why, said : sent/ree. H. B. SHAW, Alfred, Me. 728-40 
“Tn all other churches you must sit mum and take 
the jaw, but in the Episcopal church you can jaw . , ‘ ' ‘ 
back.” ’ — j ; Ysychomancy, Fascination, or Soul-Charm- 
. ing. ) pages; cloth. This wonderful book has 
A Great Cutprrt.—Among a list of compar- full instructions to enable the reader to fascinate 
atives at a late school examination occurred the fol- ler sex, Or any animal, at will, Mesm ism, Spir- 
lowing: ttualism, and hundreds of other curious experiments, 
“A song; & musical instrument; a theatrical | It can be obtained by sending address, with postage 
amusement. Positive, pean ; comparative, pianner; | to T. W. EVANS & CU., 41 8S. Eighth St., Philadelph .. 
superlative, peanuts |!’ tf 
‘« THAT was a severe coughing fit,” remarked | poreatiai page ide rae 
10,000 AGENTS WANTED FOR 


@ sexton to an undertaker, when they were taking a 
glass together. 


“Oh, ‘tis nothing save a little ale which went down 
the wrong way,” replied the unde rtaker. 
“Ah, ah! that’s just like you, said the sexton ; 


* you always lay the coffin on the bier.” 


A story is told of a boy who, in a great | 


storm at sea, when the ship’s crew were all at prayers, | Bells! 


burst into a fitof laughter. Being reproved for his 
ill-timed mirth, and asked the reason of it: 

“Why,” said he, “I was laughing to think what a 
hissing the boatewain’s red nose will make when it 
comes into the water.” 


Joun G. Saxe is responsible for the following 
paraphrase from Martial : 


Your nose and eyes your father gave, you say, 
Your mouth your grandsire; and your mother 
meek 
Your fine expression ; tell me now, I pray, 
Where, in the name of heaven, you got your cheek! 


A cLERGYMAN at family 
plaining the nature of prayer. 
years of age, eagerly inquired : 

“Can we ask God for anything we want? 

“ Oertainly,”’ was the answer. 

Chancing soon after to pass the chil 
room, the father saw him on his kne 
near, he was taken aback by hearing the 
close his petition thus: 

“And please, God, make my mother fry me some 
gingerbread-nuts.”’ 


devotions was e3 
His littl 


> gon. four 
BOM, i10UT 


cl ‘sg sleeping- 


Drawiug 
youngster 





Ir your hair is coming out or turning gray, do 
not murmur over a misforiune you can so easily avert. 
AYER’S HAIR VIGOR will remove the cause of 
your grief by restoring your hair to its nataral color, 


and therewith your one looks and good nature 
PRICI WILL I PAID 


\ LIBERAL 

y. for Noa. 4°5 to 457 of FRANK LESLIE’S IL 
LUSTRATED NEWSPAPER, running from January 
30 to July 2, 1864. Apply at this office. tf 


> 


‘ Baitower’s Pilis._Foul breath, so nau- 
to every one, and the invariable « of 
a disordered state of the stomach, is easily corrected 


eeous oncomlal 


by a few doses of these cleansing Pills. 

RY ERY ONE SEND STAMP FOR Cl 
4 CULAR OF TESTED RECEIPTS to R. G. WIL- 

LIAMS, East Boston, Mass. 735-59-eoW 


BEAUTIFUL PHOTOGAPHS for 





man, who spoke as follows: 


100 


cts. Address GRIST & OO., Phila., Pa. 


a| 


PRIEST 


Apply 


| For 


| FARM, 


$5 
$ 

est Chu 
Frederik 


to & 
. > 


CH 


| 
| he 


Roma 


308 Chestnut street, | 


FRANK LESZ 


AND NUN. 
CRITTENDEN & McKINNEY, 
hiladelphia, Pa, 734-46 


at once to 


J 


Boclis!! 
CHURCH, ACADEMY, 
ete. Every farmer wants 
12, Large Bells within the reach of 
rch or Schoo! District. -W. L. & J. HH. 
*ktown, Ohio. 7 


rz’S 


IMNEY CORNER. 


Bellis t!i 
FACTORY, 
a Bell at f-om 
the poor- 
MEKRIN, 


»-37-COW 


BEST and MOST ATTRACTIVE 
FAMILY PAPER IN THE COUNTRY. 
DEVOTED ) 
nee, Travels, Adventures, Biogra- 

phy, Socia! Essays and Life, 
Wit, ete. 
No. 251, 
ISSUED OCTOBER 18, 


Ten 





Andat 
A 

wi 

A new 


» | iMustrat 
i. 


| NER, 


Contains three fine continued novels: 
Miriam’s Ogre, 
to One; or, The Two Mabels 
AND 


A Strange Love Chase; 


1umber of Short Stories, Sketches, Adventures, 
etc., etc., e 
new and very powerful novel, entitled : 
THE LIVING LIB, 
gin in No. 235, and others will rapidly follow. 
novel will commence every month. In pointof 


hes ti 


ion no paper approa CHIMNEY COR- 
Price ten cents a number, four dollars a year, 


and for sale every Monday at all news depots, 


FRANK LESLIE, 


537 Peari Sirect, New York, 








Ocrosper 30, L869 


Just Published, 


October Number of 
HErTCHCOCK’s 
NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


CONTENTS. 
MADAME MALIBRAN, 
LEONARDO DA VINCI, 
MARRIAGE IN GREAT 
CHEAP PUBLICATIONS, 
ART NOTES, 
DRAMATIC NOTES, 
MUSICAL NOTES, 
POETRY AND CORRE 


Portrait and Biography. 


BRITAIN, 
Editorial, 


ISPONDENCE, 


MUSIC, 
THE STARRY FLAG. For Voice and Piano. 
MY SOUL TO GOD, MY HEART TO THEE, Do, 
KISS WALTZ. Piano. 


KIT FLANNAGAN’S FAIRY. Voice and Piano, 


Specimen copies mailed free, on receipt of price, 25 
cents each, Sold by Booksellers and Newsdealers, 
BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK, 
Publisher, 24 Beekman St., New York, 
Write for terms, 


Address 


Agents wanted everywhere. 


NOVELTY IRON WORKS, 
Nos. 77 and 83 Liberty Street, 


(Corner Broadway, New York), 


Plain and Ornamental Iron Works for all kinds of 


buildings, 


J. HEITNER, 
No. GLS 
MANUFACTURER 


Broadway, 


OF DIAMOND JEWELRY. 

highest cath 

Diamonds sse 
tf 


Also dealer in precious stones. The 
price paid for diamonds, set or unset. 
or reset to order at the trade price, 


POOSEY'’S CHEAP MUSICAL PUBLI 
) CATIONS, — Complete catalogue mailed free. 
BoosEyY’s ‘‘ BALLAD SINGER,” the new half-dime se- 
ries of the best songs. Sold everywhere. Specimen 


number mailed for five cents. N.Y, 


Lt 


GREAT ATLANTIC AND PACIFIC 
TEA COMPANY, 


No. 8 CHURCH STREET, 
P. 0. Box 5,506. NEW YORK CITY. 
An organization of capitalis s for the purpose of 
importing ‘Te and distributing them to Me re hant 
throughout the country at Im - tr ib- 
lished 1869, Send for Price Lis 732-35 


$20 A DAY TO MALE AND FEMALE 


644 Broadway, 


is 


Agents to Introduce the BUCKEYE $20 SHUTTLE 
SEWING MACHINES, Stitch alike on both sides, 
andis the only LICENSED SHUTTLE MACHINE sol 


in United States for less than $40. All others are in- 
fringements, and the seller and user are liable to pro- 
secution and imprisonment. OUTFIT FREE, 

Address W. A. HENDERSON & CO., Cleveland, 0, 


MAPLE LEAVES. 


The Best, the most Popular, and the Cheapest Maga- 
zine published. It will be sent from now to the end of 
1870 for 50 cents, Send in your subscriptions without 
delay. Address 0, A, ROORBACH, 102 Nassau street, 
New York. tf 


$3 
pTures 


Re ire, 


Send 10 cents for Illustrated Pamphlet, with Photo- 
graphic Likenesses of bad cases before and after cure. 


Watch Sree 
Address C. 


Business new. 
Me, 728-40 


Agent! 
Biddeford, 


to every 
S. M CO,, 


otf DR. SHERMAN, 697 Broadway, cor, 4th St. 
(SHEA P !—A handsome full gilt Photograph 
Album, ating 20 full-size Pictures, mailed, 
postpaid, for 25 cents; 5 for $1; $2.25 per dozen, 
c ire sularsfree, Ar adr ss 
732-41 CHARLES SEYMOUR, Holland, N. Y. 
VUE MYSTERIOWS PUZZLE \ 
Great Sensation. Sent for10 cents. WALTER 
HOLT, 102 Nassau street, New York. Box 1,338, 334-6 


THE GREAT JOURNAL FOR THE YOUNG. 
FRANK LESLIE'S 


BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ WEEKLY. 


Chis paper is, withont ition, the bes 


rhe 


excey now pub- 


lished. stories are chosen with great care, to 


that can displease the most fastidious, 
of interest a 


avoid all and 
yet to be full 


The 


nd attraction for the young. 


instructive matter is ample, and illustrated by 


fine wood engravings. Our amusements and em- 

ployment for the youth of both sexes are carefully 

prepared, ; 
No. 158, 


ISSUED OCTOBER 20, 


contains a continuation of 


GUY 
THE 


FrORRESTER, 

MODERN SINBAD, 

a ne full of adv 

157; of Charles EF. 

Grammar School No, 22, with Stories, 
Price 5 Cents. $2.50 per Annum. 


t all News Depots every Wednesday 


FRANK, LESLIE, 


37 Peart Street, Ne 


w story ntures and perils, beg 
Jr., the 


Adventures, etc 


un in 


Portrait Rahn, best pupil in 


For sale a 


York, 


| 


| 





RANK LESLIE’S 


DEGRAAEF 


ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


& "TAY LOR. 


87 and 89 Bowery, 65 Chrystie and 130 and 132 Hester Street, New York, 





EIENRYTY WARD 


BEECHER Ss 


SERMONS IN 


PLYMOUTH PULPIT, 


Are being read by people of every class and denomi- 


nation all over this country and Europe. They are 
full of vital, beautiful religious thought and feeling. 
Plymouth Pulp it is published weekly, and contains 
Mr. Beecher’s Sermons and Prayers, in form suitable 
for preservation and binding. For saie by all news- 





dealers. Price 10 cents. Yearly subscriptions re- 
ceived by the publishers, $3, giving two handsome 
volumes of over 400 pages each. Half-yearly $1.75. 
A new and superb Steel Portrait of Mr. Beecher pre- 


Ext ras 
and THE CHURCH 
an Unsectariap ind pendent, Chris- 

pages, cut and stitched, clearly 
printed, ably edited, sent t+ one address for 52 weeks 
for four dollars, Specia’ uaducements to canvasse 
and those getting up clu'«. Spec 


sented to all yearly subscribers, 
PLYMOUTH PULPIT(¢ 

UNIOW ($2.50), 
tian Journal—16 


rs 


| free for 5. J. B. FOVRAD & CO., Pubs, 39 Park 
Row, New York. 533-6 
Prices greatly reduced for cash, New %-octave 





| 








| for it. 
| value, 






— of First-class Makers for $275 and upward. 
New Cabinet Organs for $45 and upward, Second- 
hand P ianos, Melodeons and Organs from $40 to $175, 
at 451 Broadway, N. Y HORACE WATERS 

). Lat ay J Rn abe a ie 


sTaR SPANOLED 





m, which equals in 
finest gold per 
These Pee 


the pr 


rirry 1 
esent and ma 


conta 
Bead 5 


conte for specimen, Address * 


Great Distribution. 


By the Metropolitan Gift Co. 





CASH GIFTS TO THE AMOUNT OF $500,000. 
. DRAWS A 


EVERY TICKET PRIZE. 
5C ash Gifts, ear ch $ 20,000 | 40 Cash Gifts, « ach $1,000 
10 ‘ 10,000 | 200 500 
20 “6 $6 5,000 | 300 $6 . 100 
50 Elegant Rose »wood Pianos ri ac h $300 to $700 
75 “ Melodeons 75to 100 
350 Sewing Mac hines - - - 60to 175 
500 Gold Watches “6 75to 300 


Cash Prizes, Silver Ware, etc., value dat $1,000,000, 

A chance to draw any of the above Prizes for 25c. 
Tickets describing Prizes are sealed in Envelopes and 
well mixed, On receipt of 25c. a Sealed Ticket is 
drawn without choice and sent by mail to any address, 
The prize named upon it 
ticket-holder on payment of One Dollar. Prizes are 
immediately sent to any address by express or return 
mail, 

You will know what your Prize is before you pay 
Any Prize exchanged for another of same 
No Blanks. Our patrons can depend on fair 
dealing. 

REFERENCES :—We select the following from many 
who have lately drawn Valuable Prizes and kindly per- 
mitted us to publish them : Andrew J. Burns, Chicago, 
$10,000; Miss Clara S. Walker, Baltimore, Piano, 
$800; James M. Matthews, Detroit, $5,000; John T. 
Andrews, Savannah, $5,000; Miss Agnes Simmons, 
Charleston, Piano, $600. We publish no names with 
out permission. 

OPINIONS OF THE PRESS 
deserve their success.” 


:—* The firm is reliable, and 
— Weekly Tribune, May 8, 
“We know them to be afair dealing firm.”—N., Y, 
Herald, May 2% “A friend of ours drew a $500 
prize, which was promptly received.”—Daily News, 
June 3. 

Send for circular. Liberal inducements to Agents. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Every package of Sealed 
Envelopes contains ONE CASH GIFT. Six Tickets for 
$1; 13 for $2; 35 for $5; 110 for $15, All letters 
should be addressed to 
HARPER, WILSON & CO., 

173 Broadway, New York. 


td 


“WD 


WANTED —AGENTS—TO SELL THE 
AMERICAN KNITTING MACHINE. Price 
$25. The simplest, cheapest and best Knitting Ma- 


chine ever invented. Will knit 20,000 stitches per 
minute. Liberal inducements to Agente. Address 
AMERICAN KNITTING MACHINE CO., Boston 
Mass., or St. Louis Mo. 728-39 











™ GCUFFROY GEES 


LIVER DRAGEES 





resulta by 
For full particulars, 
cates, etc., etc., 





dinary Off fi 


imen copies postage 


will be delivered to the | 


PRICES.—Box of 60 dragtées, equal to one 
box of 120 dragées, $1.25; 
Physicians having cases where cod liver oil is indicated, will obtain better 
the use of the Dragées than with cod liver of! 
containing medical societics’ 
send for pamphiet to WARD, SOUTHERI 
Agents, 130 William street, New York. 


Still continue to keep the largest stock of 


PARLOR, DINING, AND BEDROOM 


Furniture, Carpets, 


119 


| Send your Orders at Once,to Pre- 


Oil Cloths, Mattresses, Spring Beds, Etc., 


of any bouse in the United States, 


Retail and Wholesale prices 


“THE WORKSHOP.” 


A Monthly Journal Devoted to Art-Industry, 


And to the elevation and improvement of Tastein 
Manufactures, Construction and Decoration. Founded 
in 1863, now published in English, French, German 
and Italian. ‘The superior taste, exquisite finish and 
great practical value of the designs given in this 
Journal are creating for it a world-wide popularity. 
It is highly useful especially to Architects, Builders, 
Glass-Cutters and Glass-Stainers, Decorators, Fresco- 
Painters, Sculptors, Designers, Engravers, Litho- 
graphers ; for Manufacturers of Bronzes, Silverware, 
Gas-Fixtures, Wall Papers, Carpets, Oil-Cloth, Mold- 
ings, Frames, Terra-Cotta, etc, 

No Designer in Ornament or in Works of Taste of 
any kind—no Student of the Beautiful should be 
without the 

‘“WORKSHOP.” 

Terms : $5.40 per year in advance ; single numbers, 
50 cents, 

Back volumes supplied. Easy terms to Clubs, 

Active Canvassers wanted everywhere, 

E. STEIGER, Publisher, 


22 and 24 Frankfort street, New York. 


\ ADY who has been cured of great ner- 

d vous debility after many years of misery, desires 

to make known to all fellow-sufferers the sure means 

of relief. Address, enclosing a stamp, MRS, M, MER- 

RITT, P. O. Box 5033 Mass., and the prescrip- 

tion will be sent free by return mail. 731-37e0Ww 
AGIC 


\ 9 


Send to W 


La oston, 


Photographs. Wonderfuland Amusing. 25 
a package. Library of Love, | 
WEMYsSS, 3 Astor Place, N. Y. 


729-48e0W 


0 cents, 








az CHURCHMAN. 


THE BEST -— LARGEST <. Wwe eekly Newspa- 

| per, with ‘ulation in the 

Protestant E +8 val Church, Sen PRE E for one 

|} month for examination, and till January 1, 1870, to 

} new subscribers for that year. $3 a year, in advance, 
| M. H. MALLORY & CO.,, Hartford, Conn, 733-6 

60 A Year guaranteed to Agents, Address J. 

3 AHEARN, 5 I, 0, Avenue, Baltimore, Md, 

733-6 


YHE Magic Comb will change any colored hair or 
T! ard to a permanent Black or Brown, One Comb 
sent b yy mailfor $1, Forsaleby Merchants & Druggists 
generally. Address Magic Comb Co., Springfield Mass, 


q at 
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« WaTcHEs at 





Tur Great Trane Impro 
the State, sell Fins Gop and 

Engravings fully i 
tches, are laced tn conled eave pes, 
iwi n ore J 
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ered are mailed 
ngs, 50 











Tay vs before forming a hasty « ] 
MICHELIN & CO, 
} Broadway, Cor, Fulto a St, New York, 


ROYAL HAVANA LOTTERY 
OF CUBA. 

Conducted by the SPANISH GOV- 
ERNMENT. $390,000 in 
Drawn every Seventeen Days. Prizes 
paid in Gold, and information fur- 
nished., The highest rates paid for 
all Government Securities. TAYLOR & CO., Bankers, 
16 Wall St., N. Y. 


THE CONFESSIONS OF AN INVALID. 


JUBLISHED for the benefit of young men and others 

who suffer from Nervous Debility, etc., supply- 

ing the means of self-cure. Written by one who cured 

himself, and sent free of charge. Address NATHANIEL 
MAYFAIR, Brooklyn, N. Y. tf 


$114 
AGENTS! 


yy ,E WILL PAY 
f $30 per 


How I made it in Six Months. Secret and 
sample mailed free, A.J. Fullam, N. ¥, 
730-55 


READ THIS! 


AGENTS A SALARY 


of 3 * week and expenses, or allow a 
large commission,to sell our new and wonderfu |in- 
ventions. Address M. WAGNER & CO., Marshall, 
Mich. 728-35 





CURL YOUR HAIR 


ENTIRELY NEW 

hair curl, and 

Address F 
tf 


MHE 
Discovery, 
remaining so. 


RECEIPT. AN 
for making straight 
Mailed for two stamps. 


THORNTON, Hoboken, New Jersey. 

Wanted, Live M who can give security f 
goods received, to distribute “ packages’’ of 

‘Wonder of the World,”’ among families, and collect 

thesame. Address J. C. TILTON, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


SENT POSTPAID ON RECEIPT OF PRICE. 


which they offer at | 








GOLD. | 


Doubloons, and all kinds of Gold and Silver; also for | 





SUGAR-COATED PILLS OF COD | 


LIVER EXTRACT. 


CURES COUGHS, COLDS, CONSUMPTION, &c. 


NOT OBJECTIONABLE TO THE MOST DELICATE STOMACH. 


> cents; 


and a half pints of oil, 7 
box of 240 dragées, $2. 


reports, physicians’ certifi- 
AND & CO., Wholesale 


vent Disappointment, 


NEARLY READY 


Lesle’s 


H rank 


ILLUSTRATED 


Family Almanac 


1870 


The Oldest Illustrated Almanac 
in America. 


For 


| Containing Eighty Illustrations, Engraved 
in the highest style of Art, and Four 
beautiful Chromo-lithographs, pre- 
pared in Paris, Colored in the 
most exquisite manner. 


THE SUBJECTS BEING 
The Dishonored Sword. 


Hush! The Children are Asleep, 


Counting the Minutes, 


On the Lookout, 


List of Wood Engravings. 


THE COURT BEAUTIES OF FRANCE: 


MADAME DE MAINTENON, 
DUCHESS OF ORLEANS. 
MADAME THIANGE. 

MADAME DE POMPADOUR. 
MADAMOISELLE DE FONTANGER,. 
BIANCA CAPELLO, OF TUSCANY. 


THE FOUR SEASONS: 


CHILDHOOD, 
YourTH, 
MANHOOD. 
OLD AGE. 


THE CURFEW BELL. 

CONSCRIPTION IN RUSSIA, 

MARRIAGE AMONG THE ARABS, 
HAIRDRESSER’S SHOP IN OLDEN TIMES, 
THE FIRST SLIDE, 

ARTESIAN WELL. 

First Hovse BUILT IN NEW HAMPSHIRE, 
WHiIcn SHALL IT BE—CRUST OR CRUMB? 
ELEPHANTS UNLOADING VESSELS. 
KNICKERBOCKER HOME. 

OsTRICH HUNT, 

St. MARK’s, VENICE. 

THE GAME OF LA CROSSE. 

DECORATION Day, 

MOUND PRAIRIES, 

Brrp CATCHING AT NIGHT LN ITALY, 
THE AVENGING TRUTH. 

TARTAR BaTH. 

Four DIAGRAMS OF GRAND ECLIPSE, 
HENRY HUDSON'S First INTERVIEW, 
CINGALESE WEAVER, 

FORGING THE SHAFT, 

WILD Boar Hunt, CAPE or Goop Hope, 
PORCH OF A MONASTERY. 

FRENCH CABLE BANQUET. 

LAYING THE SHORE END. 

ROYAL COURIER, 

PREPARING FOR THANKSG'VING. 

RAINY DAY IN RUSSIA. 

Tue Istamus or Sctez—Three Views 
THE MAID OF THE Mist. 

THE CUBAN REVOLUTION. 

THE GROTTO OF TOPAZES. 

THE BOULEVARDS. 

INSTALLATION OF GRAND Ragat. 
WINTER GARDEN OF PALACE. 

CHINESE BALL. 
COLUMBIA MARKET 
VIEWS IN JERUSALEM 
RUSSIAN VILLAGE. 
CHAPEL OF THE TUILE! 
THE OLD GUARD. 
PAYING FORFEITS. 
THe TOWN HALL OF BREMEN. 
Snow SHOEING IN CANADA, 
COMING THROUGH THE KyYk, ¢ 


LONDON, 


wo. 


This splendidly Illustrated Almanac also contains 
64 amall folio pages of the most interesting reading 
matter, consisting of all the Astronomical, Chrono 
logical, and Mineralogical information necessary to 
the family circle, besides memoirs of the Court Bean- 
ties, and other interesting and agreeable literary in- 
telligence 

















JME SECRET OF BEAUTY 
ies in the use of Hagan’s Magnolia Balm for 
the Complexion. 





Freckles and Tan disappear where it is ap- 
E , and a beautiful Complexion of purc, 


features are made to glow with Healthful 
Bloom and Youthful Beauty. 

Remember Hagan’s Magnolia Balm is the 
thing that produces these effects, and any 
Lady can secure it for 75 cents at any of our 


rt 37. 
Novelty Pencil. Holder enagee, 


pencils, 
pe 





726-370 


Satecklng FR EF. 


lar and 
HINKLEY KNITTING WACK ECO.,, Bat Me. 



















The Improved Aluminium 
b-onze od a metal differing en- 
urely tro: ever offered to 
the public. qualities and | 
— lance to Gold are such 

even 


jadges have been 
} ary t has seriousiy oc- 
cupied the attention of flee. 
tifc’ men, and has: not only 
called forth the culogiums of 
the press in chew ge ow of its 


peculiar properties, but has 
also. obtained 2 a Gold Medal at 


the Paris Exposition. 
a woes erie are — fin- 
7 regulated, all these goods are 
ctured 
in own Tactory, I am enaled to 
moe time-keepere. 


$16 To 
found in Ppamphict, which 


BD. HUGUENIN VUILLERIN, 
No. 44 Nasstiu street, New York. 
Two MONTHS 


FREE! FREE!! 


“The most Popular Juvenile Maga- 
zine in America. 


. TEE 


Little Corporal. 


Bntirely Original and First Class. 
































All new subscribers for Tux Lirrie Corpora. for 
ya , Whose names and money are sent in be- 


November, receive the November 
as fs rane Se Soren 
the price ine In ng ag oie = “~! ond and i ~~ 


we are enabled 


magazine pub-. 


Roughness, Redness, Blotches, Sunburn, | 





| 


ike texture is obtained. The plainest | 




















THE EARLY BIRDS SEEKING THE PRESIDENTIAL WORM. 


The American Institute, 


GRAND NATIONAL EXHIBITION. 
OPEN DAILY FROM 9 A.M, TO 10 P.M., 
ON 
3d Ave., Between 63d and 64th Sts. 


This is the most complete Exhibition ever made by 
the Institute. 


The Machinery Department, 


NOW IN FULL MOTION, is a Wonderful Display, | 
with Hundreds of of Machines | at ak LF aan = 


Exhibition 
“SATURDAY APTERNOU 


DAY Ke an SS eee Y 
EVENING, by a FINE ORCH Ee iar 
MENTS of thé best kind in the building. 


m ‘tickets for gentlemen, $3; for iadies, $2; 
single admission, 50 cents; children ‘under 12 yéars, 
25 cents, Packages of 25 Tickets ae at 30 cents 
each. .Entrances on Second and Third avenues, 

HOW TO GET TO THE FAIR/—The Second and 
Third avenue and. Belt-Line Railroads, with Extra | 
Cars Running, Intersecting all the other "Avenue Rail- 
roads and Ferries, Afford Ample, Cheap, and we 
Means of Access, 





For elegance of 


| 
} 
| 
j 
| 
| 
| 
} 


design, rfect | 
finish, and fineness | 
of material, this | 
fashionable Hood is | 


unrivaled. It is orna- 
mented with crys- | 


tals which produce a | 
verynovel and beau- | | 
t effect. 


It is 
suitable to all ages, | 
and is adjustable at | 
leasure, It gives 
beauty to youth, 
and. comeliness to 
middie age. It ts 
also adapted to all 

seasons, and fit for | 
Sleighing, Skating, | 

Trav the or the Promenade. Manufac- 

tured only by WILLIAM ASCOUGH, Buffalo, For 

sale wholesale and reta:l by 








ARera ROS 


A. T. STEWART & CO., New York., - 


AND BY ALL FIRST HOUSES THROUGHOUT THE 
COUNTRY. 


RIMMEL 8 52 EXTRACTS. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGG'STS. 
Trade Mark. 


THLANG-IHLANG, 
ESS. BOUQUET, 
WHITE ROSE, 


faa) RIMMEL'’S BOUQUET, | 


JOCKEY CLUB, 
WooD VIOLET 
CHINESE BOUQUET. 





sree peso Caution. 

The immense success of RIMMEL’S LIME JUICE 
AND GLYCERINE having induced some unprincipled 
individuals to palm off, under the lure of cheapness, 

the same name, E. R. thinks 


worthless trash, 
it his duty e the mania me those spurious 
imitation injurious tothe hair. Ask 
for vs UICE AND GLYCERINE, and 


accept no other. ; 





| RIMMEL, Perfumer, Paris and London. 





SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVES, 
sf GREEY & CO., 38 Vesey St., N. Y. 
t 


ENOCH MOROAN’S SONS’ 





SAPOLIO. 


POR CLEANING AND Seileidatile. 


Sapouio will make Tins resemble Silver. 

Use oniy SAPOLIO to clean: White Paint. 

From Marble SaAPoLio removes all Stains. 

For polishing Knives SaPpouio is unsu 

For cleaning Brass Stair Rods SaAPo.io has no equal. 
If you would have clean windows, use SAPOLIO 


Sample ¢ake sent by mail on receipt of 20 cents, 
Depot, 211 Washington St., New York. 


ESTABLISHED 1509, 


Particuja? attention is called to our SOAPS for fam- 
ily use, otf 









(ESTABLISHED THIRTY-TWO YEARS) 


(GRAND. SQUARE, AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 



































way; 


& CO.’S 


They have been 
awarded sixty-five 
Gold and Silver Me- | 


over other competi- 
tors. 


Pianos have their | 


New Improved 


Overstrung Seale 





AND 
Upper Three Octaves 


Wew Work. 
Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Agraffe. 


ee J. BAUER & CO., General Agents. 





| 
| 








dals at different Fairs | iB 


All of their Square | ville, 8. ¥. 





BALL, BLACK & 00, 


Nos. 5a & 567 Broadway, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
ENGLISH STERLING 


SILVERWARE, 


THE FACILITIES OF BALL, BLACK & CO, FOR 
MANUFACTURING, ENABLE THEM TO OFFER A 
LARGER VARIETY OF PATTERNS, AND AT 
LOWER PRICES THAN ANY OTHER HOUSE IN 
THE TRADE. 








HE HAND OF HEAVEN MEDI- 
cated the Seltzer Spring. Man discovered its 
priceless virtues. Chemistry analyzed it, and now re- 
— it in the twinkling of an eye from TARRANT’S 
FFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT. The moment 
the powder is liquified, every curative and refreshing 
— og —— — eo and dances in the 
goblet, and in tion ousn constipa: 
fever and headache take flight under the operation of 
the delightful draught. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. ° 


\ AGIC LANTERNS, STEREOPTIC ONS 
4 and Dissolving View Apparatus, with the im- 
proved Calcium Light, and brilliantly-colored Photo- 
gra hic Views on Glass, illustra Art, Science, 
gion, etc., for Public Exhibitions, 

etc. Easily and cheaply man 
and pays well. Catalogue sent ree. T. MCALLIB- 
TER, Optician, 49 Nassau street, New York. 








Magnifying 500 Times. _ Mailed to any address for 
50 cents, THREE of different powers for $1. Address 
F. B. BOWEN, Box 962, Boston; Mass. 0 
S20 A DAY... Business New. Samples 
e / and circulars free. J. C. RAND & ©O., 
Biddcford, me. 135-47-0 

This is no Humbug! 
Y SENDING 30 CENTS AND STAMP. 


with age, height, color of eyes and ‘hair, you will 
receive, by return mail, a correct picture of your 
future husband or wife, with name and date of mar- 
riage. Address W. FOX, P. O. Drawer No, 38, Fulton- 
730-7420 


ANTED—AGENTS_975 to $200 pe 
month, everywhere, male and female, to i 
troduce the GENUINE IMPROVED OOM- 
MON SENSE FAMILY SEWING MA- 
CHINE. This Machine will stitch, hem, fell, 
tuck, quilt, cord, bind, braid and embroider 
in @ most superior manner. Price only $18. 
Fully warranted for five years. We willpay 
$1,000 for any mach that will sew a 
stronger, more beauntiffil, or more elastic 
seam than ours. Itmakes the “ Elastic Lock 
Every second stitch can be cut, and m7 
) 


Stitch.” 
cloth cannot be pulled apart without tearing it. 
pay Agents from $15 to $200 permonth and 
or a commission from which twice that amount can be 
i pe SECOMB & CO., PrTTsBuRG, Pa., 
MASss., OR St. Lovts, Mo. 
Mgan tox. —bo not not be imposed upon by other parties 
cast-iron machines, 


rame gee oro bs omer Ours is the ouly gepume 





